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attentive tome. I felt his kindness a reproach, and my | 
vors to return it sat awkwardly upon me. There was 
atreachery, methought, in my attempts to please him; and, | 
[fear, the greater ease I meant to assume in making those 
atiempts, gave them only more the appearance of constraint. 
What a situation is mine! to wear the appearance of se- 
rity, while my heart is wretched ; and the dissimulation of 
lt, though my soul is unconscious of a crime !—There is 
something predictive in my mind, that tells me I shall not 
loog be thus ; bu: f am sick of conjecture, as [ am bereft of 
,and only satisfy myself with concluding, that, in the 
gost fateful lives, there is still a certain point where the maze 
of destiny can bewilder no more. 





LETTER XXXIX. 
Montauban to Segarva. 


Secarva !—but it must be told—I blush even telling it to 
thee—have I lived to this ? that thou shouldst hear the name 
BnesD ] wi igh ' 











I came into my wife's room esterday morning, somewhat 
wmexpectedly. I observed she had been weeping, though she 
on her hat to conceal it, and spoke in a tone of voice af- 
Keedly indifferent. Presently she went out on pretence of 
walking ; I staid behind, not without surprise at her tears, 
though, I think, without suspicion ; when turning over (in 
thecareless way one does in musing) some loose papers on 
her dressing-table, I found the picture of a young man in mi- 
nature, the glass of which was still wet with the tears she 
had shed on it. I have but a confused remembrance of my 
or at the time ; there was a bewildered pause of thought, 
wif | had waked in another world. My faithful Longuillez 
ned to enter the room at that moment: Look there, 

I, holding out the picture without knowing what I did ; 

he held it in his hand, and turning it, read on the back, Sa- 
muon. I started at that sound, and snatched the picture 
from him ; I believe he spoke somewhat, expressing his sur- 
prise at  ! emotion; I know not what it was, nor what my 
answer. He was retiring from the chamber—I called him 
back. “ I think,” said I, “thou lovest thy master, and would 
serve him if thou couldst ?”—‘ With my life!” answered 
Lonquillez. ‘Phe warmth of his manner touched me; I 
think I laid my hand on mysword. ‘ Savillon!” I repeated 
thename, ‘I have heard of him,” said Lonquillez. «Heard 
ofhim! “f heard Le Blanc talk of him a few days ago.” 
“And what did he say of him?” ‘He said he had heard 
of this gentleman’s arrival from the West Indies, from his 
own nephew, who had just come from Paris; that he remem- 
bered on formerly, when he lived with his master at Bel- 
ville, the sweetest young gentleman, and the handsomest in 
the province.” My situation struck me at that instant. I 
was unable to inquire farther. After some little time, Lon- 
quillez left the room ; I knew not that he was gone till I heard 
him going down stairs. IT called him back a second time ; 
he came; I could not speak. ‘My dear master!” said 
Longuillez ;—it was the accent of a friend, and it overcame 


me, 

“Lonquillez,” said I, ‘* your master is most unhappy !— 
Canet thou think my wife Z false to me ?”—* ern e- 
bid!” said he, and started back in amazement. “It may be 
Iwrong her; but to dream of Savillon, to keep his picture, 
toweep over it.” ‘ What shall I do, Sir?” said Lonquil- 
lez. “ You see I am calm,” I returned, “ and will do nothing 
tashly ;—try to learn from Le Blanc every thing he knows 
about this Savillon. Lisette too is silly, and talks much, I 
know your faith, and will trust your capacity; get me what 
intelligence you can, but beware of showing the most distant 
suspicion.” We heard my wife below:—I threw down the 
ro where I had found it, and hastened to meet her. As 

approached her, my heart throbbed so violently that I durst 
mt venture the meeting. My dressing-room door stood ajar ; 
Islunk in there, I believe, unperceived, and heard her pass 
toher chamber. I would have called Lonquillez, to have 
spoken to him again; but I durst not then, and have not 

an opportunity since. 

I saw my wife soon afier ; I counterfeited as well as I could, 
and, I think, she was the most embarrassed of the two; she 
atlempted once or twice to bring in. some apology for her 
former arance ; complained of having been ill in the 
ming, t her head had ached, and her eyes been hot and 

ys 


She came herself to call me to dinner. We dined alone, 
and I marked her closely ; I saw (by heaven I did!) a fawn- 
ing solicitude to please me, an attempt at the good-humor of 
lanocence, to cover the embarrassment of guilt. I should 
have observed it, I am sure I should, even without a key; 
as it was, I could read her soul to the bottom—Julia de Rou- 
bigné! the wife of Montauban !—Is it not so? 


Thave had time to think. You will recollect the circum- 
ances of our marriage—her long unwillingness, her almost 
@conquerable reluctance—Why did I marry her? 


my friend, but stole into this engagement without his know- 
ledge; I purchased her t—I bribed, I bought her; 
bought her, the leavings of another !—I will trace this line of 
infamy no farther ; there is madness in it. , 
Segarva, I am afraid to hear from you ; yet write to me, 
write tome freely. If you hold me justly punished—yet 
spare me, when you think on the severity of my punishment, 








LETTER XL. 
Montauban to Segarva. 


Lorqu1Ltrz has not slept on his post, and chance has as- 
sisted his vigilance. Le Blane came hither the mornin, 
afier ourconversation. Lonquillez managed his inquiry wi 
equal acuteness and caution ; the other told every thing as 
the story of an old man—he smiled and told it. He knew 
not that he was delivering the testimony of a witness—that 
the fate of his former mistress hung on it! ! 

This Savillon lived at Belville from his earliest youth, the 
companion of Julia, though a dependent on her father. 
When they were forced te remove thence, he accompanied 
their retreat, the only companion of Roubigné whom adver- 
sity had left him to comfort it—but he had his reward; the 
company of the daughter often supplied the place of her fa- 
ther’s. He was her master in literature, her fellow-scholar 
in music and painting, and they frequently planned walks in 
concert, which they atterwards trod together. Le Blanc has 
seen them there listening to the song of the nightin 

I am to draw the conclusion. All this might be innocent, 
the effects of early intimacy and friendship ; and on this sup- 
position might rest the quiet of an indifferent husband. But 
why was this intimacy, this friendship, so industriously con- 
cealed from me? The name of Savillon never mentioned, 
except in guilty dreams? while his picture was kept in her 
chamber for the adultery of the imagination !—Do I triumph 
while I push this evidence ?—Segarva! whither will it lead 
me ? 


The truth rises upon me, and every succeeding circum- 
stance points to one conclusion. Lisette was to-day at a 
junketting party, which Lonquillez contrived for the enter- 
tainment of his friend Le Blanc. Mention was again made 
of old stories, and Savillon was a person of the drama. The 
wench is naturally talkative, and she was then in spirits from 
company and good cheer. Le Blanc and she recollected in- 
terviews of their young mistress and this handsome elevé of 
her father. They were, it seems, nursed by the same wo- 
man, that old Lasune, for whom Julia procured a little dwell- 
ing, and a pension of four hundred livres, from her unsus- 
pecting husband. ‘ She loved them,” said Le Blanc, “like 

er own children, and they were like brother and sister to each 
other.” ‘ Brother and sister, indeed!” said Lisette. She 
was more sagacious, and had observed things better. “TI 
know what I know,” said she; “ but to be sure, those things 
are all over now; and I am persuaded my mistress loves no 
man so well as her own husband. What signifies what hap- 
= 80 long ago, os ecially while Mons. de Montauban 

ows nothing about the matter ?” 

These were her words : Lonquillez repeated them thrice 
tome. Werel a fool, a diveher, I might be satisfied to 
doubt and be uneasy ? it is Montauban’s to see his disgrace, 
and seeing, to revenge it, 


Longquillez has been with me : his diligence is indefatiga- 
ble; but he feels for the honor of his master, and, being a 
Spaniard, is entitled to share it. 

He went with Le Blanc to see Lasune, whom that old man, 
it seems, never fails to visit when he is here. Lonquillez told 
her that Le Blanc had news for her about her foster- 
son. ‘ Of my dear Savillon?” cried she, “ Yes,” said Le 
Blanc; “ You will have heard that he arrived from abroad 
some weeks ago; and I am told that he is worth a power of 
money, which his uncle left him in the West Indies.” “ Bless 
him! Heavens bless him !” cried Lasune. Then I may see 
him once more before I die. You never saw him,” turn- 
ing to Lonquillez, “ but Le Blanc remembers him well: the 
hand . test, best-conditioned—your mistress and 
he have often sat on that bench there—Lord pity my for 
fulness—it was far from this place; but it was just such a 
bench—and they would prefer poor Lasune’s little treat to all 
the fine things at my master’s—and how he would look on 
my sweet child !— Well, well, destiny rules every thing ; but 
there was a time, when I thought I should have called her 
another name than Montauban.” —— was too m 
struck with her words to appear ected by them; she 
observed his surprise. ‘ You think no harm, [ hope,” said 
she. He assured her he did not. ‘“ Nay, I need not care, 
for that part, who hears me, yet some folks might think it 
odd ; but we are all friends here, as we may say, and neither 
of you, I know, are tale-bearers, otherwise I should not prat- 
tle as I do ; especially, as the last time I saw my lady, when 
T asked after her foster-brother, she told me I must not speak 
of him now, nor talk of the meetings they used to have at 








t me remember—I durst not trust the honest decision of 
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my house.” 





Such were her words ; the me: of Lonyuillez is faithe 
ful, and he was interested to sunioged. I drew my breath 
short, and muttered vengeance ; the fellow saw my 
warmth, and tried to moderate it. “ [t is a matter, Sir,” said 
he, “of such importance, that if I may presume to ad- 
vise, nothing should be believed rashly. If my mistress 
loves Savillon, if he still gnswers her fondness, they will 
surely write to each other. I commonly take charge of the 
letters for the ; if you can find any proof that way, it 
cannot lie nor deceive you.” 

I have agreed to his proposal. How am I fallen, Segar- 
va, when such arti are easy to me!—But I will not 
pause on trivial ba oy s——the fate of Montauban is set 
oe cast, the lesser moralities must speak un- 


LETTER XLI. 
"Montauban to Segarva. 


Ir is something to be satisfied of the worst. I have now 
such proof, Segarva !—Inquiry is at an end, and ve eis 
the only business I have left. Before you answer this—the 
yd of your friend cannot be erased, but it shall be washed 
in blo 


Lonquillez had just brought me a letter from my wife to a 
Mademoiselle de Roncilles, a bosom friend of her’s, at Paris. 
He opened it, by a very simple operation, without hurting its 
appearance. It consisted only of a few hurried lines, desir- 
ing her to deliver an enclosed letter to Savillon, and to take 
charge of his answer. That letter now lies before me. 
Read it, Segarva—thou wilt wish to stab her while thou 
read’st it—but Montauban has a dagger too. 

“T know not, Sir, how to answer the letter my friend 
Mademoiselle de Roncilles - _ wr me from you. 
intimacy of our former days I still recall, as one of the hap- 
piest periods of my life. The friendship of aA — 
certainly still entitled to, and might claim, without the sus- 
picion of impropriety, though fate has now thrown her into 
the arms of There would then be no occasion for 
this secret interview, which, I confess, I cannot help dreading ; 
but, as you urge the impossibility of your visiting Mons. de 
Montauban, without betraying emotions, which, you say, 
would be dangerous to the peace of us all, conjured as Iam by 
those motives of compassion, which my heart is, perhaps, but 
too susceptible of for my own peace, I have at last, not with- 
out a feeling like remorse, resolved to meet you on Monday 
next, at the house of our old —_ ‘Adelay } whom ‘i shall = 

e for the e, and on w idelity I can perfectly rely. 
Tope you Tages me credit for that phar ser i Savil- 
lon, which your letter, rather unjustly, denies me, when you 
find me agreeing to this measure of imprudence, of danger, 
it may be of guilt, to mitigate the distress which I have been 
unfortunate enough to give him.” 


I feel at this moment a sort of determined coolness, which 
the bending up of my mind to revenge her crimes deserve, 
has conferred upon me; I have therefore underlined* some 
passages in this damned scroll, that my friend may see 
the weight of that proof on which I proceed. Mark the air 
of prudery that runs through it, the trick of voluptuous vice 
to give pleasure to the zest of nicety and reluctance: “It 
may be of guilt.” Mark with what coolness she invites him 
to participate it! Is this the hand-writing of Julia? I am 
awake, and see it. Julia! my wife !—damnation! 





I have been visiting this Lasune, whose house is destined 
for the scene of my wife’s interview with her gallant. I feel 
the meanness of an inquisition, that de me into the 
wretched spy on an abandoned woman. I blushed and hesi- 
tated while I talked to this old doating minister of their plea- 
sures. But the moment comes when I shall resume myself, 
when I shall burst upon them in the terrors of pumshment. 

Whether they have many ieee on the simplicity of this 
creature, I know not; but her answers to some distant ques- 
tions of mine, looked not like those of an accomplice of their 
guilt. Or, rather, it is I who am deceived ; the cunning of 
intrigue is the rty of the meanest among the sex. It 
matters not: I have proof without her. 

She conducted me into an inner room fitted up with a de- 
gree of nicety. Onone side stood a bed, with curtains and 
a bed-cover of clean cotton. That bed, Segarva!—but this 
heart shall down ; I will be calm—at the time, while I look- 
ed on it, I could not ; the old woman observed my emotion, 
and asked if I was ill; I recovered myself, however, and she 
suspected nothing ; I think she did not—It looked as if the 
beldame had trimmed it for their use—damn her! damn her! 
killing is poor—Canst thoy not invent me some luxurious 
vengeance ? 


Lonquillez has cocci. ond sent off her letter to Savil- 


Jon ; he will take care to bring me the answer; but I know 
the answer—‘* On Monday next”—why should I start as I 





* The passages here alluded to are printed in Italics. 
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JULIA DE ROUBIGNE. 





think on it?——Their fate is fixed! mine perhaps—but I 
will think no more.—Farewell. 

Bouillé is just arrived here ; I could have wished him ab- 
sent now. He cannot participate my wrongs ; they are 
secred to more ‘agai souls. Methinks, at this time, I 
hate his smiles; they suit not the purposes of Montauban. 








LETTER XLII. 
Julia to Maria. 


I Hops, from the conveyance which Lisette has procured 
for this letter, it may reach you nearly as soon as that in 
which I inclosed one for Savillon, If it comes in time, let 
it prevent your delivering that letter. I have been consider- 
ing of this interview again, and I feel a sort of crime in it 
towards my husband, which I dare not venture on. I have 
trespassed too much against sincerity already, in concealing 
from him my former attachment fo that unfortunate young 
man. So strongly indeed did this idea strike me, that I was 
preparing to tell it him this very day, when he returned from 
riding, and found me scarce recovered from the emotion 
which a re-perusal of Savillon’s letter had caused ; but his 
look had a sternness in it, so opposite to those feelings which 
should have opened the bosom of your distracted Julia, that 
I shrunk back into secresy, terrified at the reflection on m 
own purpose. Why am I the wife of this man? but ifc 
dence and tenderness are not mine to give, there is a duty 
which is not mine to refuse. Tell Savillon, I cannot see him. 

Not in the way he asks—let him come as the friend of 
Julia de Roubigné. Oh! Maria! what a picture do these 
words recall ; the friend of Julia de Roubigné !—in those hap- 
py days when it was not guilt to see, to hear, to think of him 
—when this poor heart was unconscious of its little wander- 
ings, or felt them but as harmless dreams, which sweetened 
the real ills of a life too early visited by misfortune ! 

When [ look back on that life, how fateful has it been! Is 
it unjust in Providence to make this so often the lot of hearts 
little able to struggle with misfortune? or is it indeed the 

ssession of such hearts, that creates their misfortunes ? 

ad I not felt as [ have done, half the ills I complain of had 
been nothing, and at this moment I were happy. Yet to 
have wanted such a heart, ill suited as it is to the rude touch 
of sublunary things—I think I cannot wish so much. There 
will come a time, Maria, (might I forbode without your cen- 
sure, I should say it may not be distant,) when they shall 
wound it no longer! 

In truth, lam every way weak at present. oe i r fa- 
ther adds much to my distresses; he has appeared for some 
time past, to be verging towards a state, which alone I should 
think worse than his death. His affection for me is the only 
sense now quite alive about him, nay, it too partakes of im- 
becility. He used to embrace me with ardor; he now em- 
braces me with tears. 

Judge, then, if I am able to meet Savillon at this time, if 
I could allow myself to meet him at all. Think what I am, 
and what he is. The coolness I ought to maintain had been 
difficult at best; at present, it is impossible. {can scarce 
think without weeping ; and to see that form—— 

Maria! when this picture was drawn!—I remember the 
time well—my father was at Paris, and Savillon left with my 
mother and me at Belville. ‘The painter (who was acciden- 
tally in our province) came thither to give me a few lessons 
of drawing. Savillon was already a tolerable designer; but 
he joined with me in becoming a scholar to this man. When 
our master Was with us, he used sometimes to guide my hand ; 
when he was gone, at our practice of his instructions, Savil- 
lon commonly supplied his place. But Savillon’s hand was 
not like the other’s: I felt something from its touch, not the 
less delightful from carrying a sort of fear along with that de- 
light ; .it was like a pulse in the soul !— 

Whither am I wandering? What now are those scenes 
to me, and why should I wish to remember them? Am I not 
another’s, irrevocably another’s ?—Savillon knows Iam. Let 
him not wish to see me; we cannot recall the past, and where- 
fore, wherefore shoud we add to the evils of the present ? 





LETTER XLII, 
Montauban to Segarva, 

I Have missed some link of my intelligence; for the day 
is past, and no answer from Savillon is arrived. I thank him, 
whatever be the reason, for he has given me time to receive 
the instructions of my friend. 

You caution me well as to the certainty of her guilt. You 
know the proof I have already acquired ; but I will have as- 
surance beyond the possibility of doubt: I will wait their 
very meeting before I strike this blow, and my vengeance, 
like that of Heaven, shall be justified by a repetition of her 
crimes, 

I am less easily convinced, or rather I am less willing to 
be guided by your opinion, as to the secresy of her punish- 
ment. You tell me, that there is but one expiation of a wife’s 
infidelity. I am resolved, she dies—but that the sacrifice 
should be secret. Were I even to upbraid her with her crime, 
you say, her tears, her protestations, would outplead the con- 
viction of sense itself, and I should become the dupe of that 
infamy I am bound to punish. Is there not something like 
guilt in this secresy ? Should Montauban shrink, like a cow- 
ard, from the vindication of his honor? Should he not burst 
upon this strumpet and her lover ?—the picture is beastly— 
the sword of Montauban !—thou artin the right, it would dis- 
gtace it—Let me read your letter again. 

I am a fool to be so moved—but your letter has given me 
back myself. “The disgrace is only published by an open 





revenge ; it can be buried with the guilty by a secret one.” 
I am your’s, Segarva, and you shall guide me, 

Chance has been kind to me for the means. Once, in An- 
dalusia, I met with a Venetian empiric, of whom, amo 
other chemical curiosities, I bought a poisonous drug, the ef- 
ficacy of which he showed me on some animals to whom he 
administered it. The death it gave was easy, and altered 
not the appearance of the thing it killed. 

I have fetched it from my cabinet, and it stands before me. 
It is contained in a little —— phial, marked with some hie- 
rogiyphic scrawls, which I do not understand. Methinks, 
while I look on it, I could be weak, very weak, Segarva— 
But an hour ago I saw her walk, and speak, and smile—yet 
these few drops!—I will look on it no more— 

I hear the tread of her feet in the apartment above. Did 
she know what passes in my mind !—the study in which I sit, 
seems the cave of a demon! 

Lonquillez has relieved me again. He has this moment 
got from her maid the following letter, addressed to her friend, 
Mademoiselle de Roncilles, hat a sex it is! but I have 
heard of their alliances of intrigue—It is not that these things 
are uncommon, but that Montauban is a fool—a husband—a 
——perdition seize her! 

“Ts my friend too leagued against me? Alas! my virtue 
was too feeble before, and needed not the addition of Maria’s 
arguments to be overcome. Savillon’s figure, you say, aided 
by that languid paleness, which his late illness had given it, 
was irresistible. Why is not Julia sick ?—yet, wretched as 
she is, irretrievably wretched, she breathes, and walks, and 
speaks, as she did in her most happy days! 

“ ‘You intreat me, for pity’s sake, to meet him. ‘ He hint- 
ed his design of soon leaving France to return to Marti- 
nique.’ did he ever leave France ? Had he remained 
contented with love and Julia, instead of this stolen, this guil- 
ty meeting—What do I say ?—I live but for Montauban! 

“TJ will think no jonger—This one time I will silence the 
monitor within me—Tell him, I will meet him. On Thurs- 
day next, let him be at Lasune’s in the evening: it will be 
dark by six. 

‘*T dare not read what I have written. Farewell.” 

It will be dark by six!~Yet I will keep my word, Segarva ; 
they shall meet, that certainty may precede my vengeance ; 
but, when they part, they part to meet no more! Lonquillez’s 
fidelity I know ; his soul is not that of a servant: he shall 

rovide for Savillon. Julia is a victim above him—Julia shall 
Be the charge of his master. 
Farewell! when I write again, it shall not be to threaten. 





LETTER XLIV. 
Savillon to Herbert. 

Artsr an interval of torture, I have at last received an 
answer from Madame de Montauban—Have I lived to write 
that name !—but it is fit that i be calm. 

Her friend has communicated her resolution of allowing 
me to see her in the house of that good Lasune, whom I have 
mentioned to you in some of our conversations, as the com- 
mon nurse of both. Were it not madness to look back, and 
that, at present, I need the full possession of myself, the idea 
of Lasune’s house would recall such things but they 
are past, never, never to return! 

Ihave recovered, and can goon calmly. I set out to- 
morrow morning! Thursday next is the day she has appoint- 
ed for our interview. I have but to dispatch this one great 
business, and then depart from my native country for ever. 
Every tie that bound me to this world is now broken, except 
that which accident gave me in your friendship: before I 
cross the Atlantic, I would once more see my Herbert ; when 
I have indulged myself in that last throb of affection, which 
our friendship demands at parting, there remains nothing for 
me to do, but to shrink up from all the feelings of life, and 
look forward, without emotion, to its close! 


I feel, at this moment, as if I were on my death-bed, the 
necessity of a manly composure ; that stifled sigh was the 
last sacrifice of my weakness! I am now thinking what I have 
to do with the hours that remain: meet me like a man, and 
help me to employ them as I ought. Nothing shall drag me 
back to Europe, and therefore I would shake off every oc- 
casion to revisit it. 

Though the externals of place and distance are not of much 
importance to me, yet there is something in large towns that 
I wish to avoid. As you mention a design of ing in Dor- 
setshire some time soon, may I ask you to make next week 
that time, and meet me at the town of Poole in that county ? 
Inconsiderable and unknown as I am, there are circum- 
stances that might mark me out in Picardy; and therefore 1 
shall go y Dieppe to that part of England, where I know I 
shall, at this season, find an opportunity of getting over the 
Atlantic. 

1 inclose a letter to a merchant in London, relating to some 
business, in which my uncle was concerned, with the house 
of which he is a partner. Be so kind to forward it, and let 
him know that Idesire the answer may be committed to 
your care. As I see, by his correspondence, that he is not 
altogether a man of business, he may perhaps be desirous of 
meeting with you, to ask some questions about the nephew of 
his old acquaintance. He will wonder, as others will, at so 
rich a man returning to Martinique. If a reason is neces- 
sary, invent some one; it is peculiar to misery like mine to 
be incapable of being told. I shall relapse, if I continue to 
write. You will, if it is possible, meet me at Poole; if not, 








. a 
write to me thither, where I shall find you. Let 
wait me at the post-house. Farewell. vale 





LETTER XLV. 
Julia to Maria. 

Tue hour is almost arrived! My husband has just iy 
me : he came into my room in his riding-dress, - “J shy 
not be at home,” said he, ‘till supper-time, and Rouilld, 
shooting-party will detain = tillit is late.” The conscious, 
ness of my purpose pressed upon my tongue while I answer, 
ed him ; rd civtred, Sal could hardly ou * You 
faintly,” said Montauban. ‘ You are not ill, I hope,” ta, 
ing my hand, I told him, truly, that my head ached a 
deal, that it had ached all day, that I meant to try if awah 
would do it service. ‘ Perhaps it may,” answered he; anj 
methought he looked steadily, and with a sort of question, a 
me ; or rather my own mind interrupted his look in that map. 
ner—I believe I blushed-——— ; 

How I tremble as I look on my watch! Would I cou 
recall my promise! 

I am somewhat bolder now ; but it is not from having cop 
quered my fear ; something like despair assists me. It wany 
but a few minutes—the hand that points them seems to speak 
as I watch it—I come, Savillon, I come! 


How shall I describe our meeting ? I am unfit for descr). 
ing—it cannot be described—I shall be calmer by and bye, 

I know not how I got to the house. From the moment] 
quitted my chamber, | was unconscious of every thing around 
me. The first object that struck my eye was Savillon! | 
recollect my nurse placing me in a chair opposite to where 
he sat—she left us—I felt the room turning round with me= 
I had fainted, its seems. When I recovered I found her 
porting me in her arms, and holding a phial of salts to my 
nose. Savillon had my hands in his, gazing on me witha 
countenance of distress and terror. My eye met his, and, for 
some moments, I looked on him, as I have done in my 
unmindful of our situation. The pressure of his hand awak- 
ened me to recollection. He looked on me more 
still, and breathed out the word Julia! It was all he 
utter; but it spoke such things, Maria! You cannot under. 
stand its force. Had you felt it as I did !—I could not, indeed 
I could not, help bursting into tears. 

‘My dearest children,” cried the good Lasune, ves 
hands, which were still folded together, and squeezing 
in her’s. The action had something of that tender simplicity 
in it, which is not to be resisted, I wept afresh ; but my teas 
were less painful than before. 

She fetched a bottle of wine from a cupboard, and forced 
me to take a glass of it. She offered another to Savillon, He 
put it by with a gentle inclination of his head. “ You shall 
drink it, indeed, my dear boy,” said she ; “ it is a long time 
since you tasted any thing in this house.” He gave a deep 
sigh, and drank it. 

She had given us time to recover the power of speech; but 
I knew less how to begin speaking than before. My eyes 
now found something in Savillon’s, which they were asham- 
ed to meet. Lasune left us; I almost wished her to stay. 

Savillon sat down in his former place ; he threw his eyes 
on the ground— I know not,” said he, in a faltering voice, 
“ how to thank you for the condescension of this interview 
our former friendship—” I trembled for what he seemed 
about to say. “I have not forgotten it,” said I, half inter- 
rupting him. I saw him start from his former posture, as if 
awaked by the sound of my voice. ‘I ask not,” continued 
he, “to be remembered ; I am unworthy of your remem 


‘brance. In a short time I shall be a voluntary exile from 


France, and breathe out the remains: of life amidst a race 
of strangers, who cannot call forth those affections that 
would henceforth be shut to the world!” ‘Speak not thus,” 
T cried, “ for pity’s sake, speak not thus! Live and be ’ 
happy as your virtues deserve, as Julia wishes you!” “ Ju- 
lia wishes me happy!” “Oh! Savillon, you know not the 
heart that you wring thus! If it has wronged you, you are 
revenged enough.” ‘ Revenged ! revenged on Julia! Hea- 
ven is my witness, I intreated this meeting, that my parting 
words might bless her!” He fell on his knees befcre me= 
‘‘ May that Power,” he cried, * who formed this excellence, 
reward it! May every blessing this life can bestow, be the 
portion of Juliaf may she be happy, long after the tongue 
that asks it is silent forever, and the heart that now throbs 
with the wish, has ceased its throbbing!” Had you = 
him, Maria, as he uttered this! What should I have done! 
Weeping, trembling, unconscious, as it were, of myself, 
spoke I Caer not what—told him the weakness: of my soul, 
and lamented the destiny that made me another’s. This was 


‘ too much. When I could recollect myself, I felt that it was 


too much. I would have retracted what I had said : 1 spok 
of the duty I owed to Montauban, of the esteem which his vit- 
tues deserved. “I have heard of his worth,” said Savillon; 
“T needed no proof to be convinced of it ; he is the husband 
of Julia.” There was something in the tone of these last 
words that undid my resolution again. I told him of the false 
intelligence I had received of his marriage, without which no 
argument of prudence, no partial influence, could have made 
me the wife of another. He put his hand to his heart, and 
threw his eyes wildly to heaven. I shrunk back at that look 
of despair, which his countenance assumed. He took two 
or three hurried turns through the room ; then, resuming 
seat, and lowering his voice, “ It is enough,” said he, ° ia 
fated to be miserable! but the contagion of my destiny sha® 
spread no farther. This night 1 leave France for ever: 
“ This night!” I exclaimed, ‘It must be so,” said be wit 
a determined calmness ; “but before I go, let me deposit m 
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— 
your hands this paper. It 1s a memorial of that Savillon, 
qho was the friend of Julia!” I opened it: it was a will, 

eathing his fortune to me. ‘ This must not be,” said 
J,“ this must not be, Think not, I conjure you, so despair- 
ing! of life; live to enjoy that fortune, which is so seldom 
the reward of merit like thine. I have no title to its disposal.” 
«You have the best one,” returned Savillon, still preserving 
bis composure, “I never valued wealth, but as it might ren- 
der me, in the language of the world, more worthy of thee. 
Tomake it thine was the purpose of my wishing to acquire 
it: to make it thine, is still in my power.” “TI cannot re- 
ceive this, indeed I cannot. Think of the situation in which 
{stand.” I pressed the paper upon him: he took it at last, 
ud pausing, as if he thought, fora moment—“ You are right, 
there may be an impropriety in your keeping it. Alas! I 
have scarce a friend to whom I can intrust any thing; yet I 
may find one, who will see it faithfully executed.” 

He was interrupted by Lasune, who entered somewhat 
hurriedly, and told me Lisette was come to fetch me, and 
that she had met my husband in her way to the house. “ We 
gust part then,” said he, “ for ever!—let not a thought of the 
unfortunate Savillon disturb the happiness which Heaven al- 
lois to Julia: she shall hear of him but once again—when 
that period arrives, it will not offend the happy Montauban, 
ifshe drops a tear to the memory of one, whose love was ex- 

jated by his sufferings.” Maria! was it a breach of virtue, 

ifthen I threw myself on his neck, if then I wept on his bo- 

som? His look, his last look! I see it still! never shall I for- 
it!— 

Merciful God! at whose altar I vowed fidelity to another! 
impute not to me as a crime the remembrance of Savillon! 
Thou canst see the purity of that heart, which bleeds at the 
remembrance ! 

Eleven at night. 

You know my presentiments of evil; never did I feel them 
so strong as at present. I trembled to go to bed—the taper 
that burns by me is dim, and methinks my bed looks like a 


grave! 


I was weak enough to call back Lisette. I pretended some 
litle business for her ; the poor girl observed that I looked ill, 
and asked if she should sit by me: I had almost said Yes, 
but had courage here to combat my fears in that instance. 
She bid me Good-night—there was somewhat solemn in her 
utterance of that Goodnight ; I inp mine was not without 
its particular emphasis, for she looked back wistfully as I 
spoke. — 

I will say my prayers, and forget it; pray for me too, my 
fiend, I have need of your prayers, indeed I have. Good- 
night to my dearest Maria! 


IfI have recollection enough—Oh! my Maria!—I will be 
calm—it was but a dream—will you blush for my weakness ? 
yet hear me—if this should be the last time I shall ever write 
=the memory of my friends mingle with the thought! Yet 
= I could, at this time, beyond any other, die con- 


My fears had given way to sleep; but their impression was 
on my fancy still. Methought I sat in our family monument 
at Belville, with a single glimmering lamp, that showed the 

of the place, when, on a sudden, a light like that of 
the morning burst on the gloomy vault, and the venerable fi- 
gures of my fathers, such as I had seen them in the pictures 
ofour hall, stood smiling benignity upon me! The attitude 
of the foremost was that of attention, his finger resting upon 
his lip. I listened—when sounds of more than terrestrial me- 
lody stole upon my ear, borne, as it were, on the distant 
wind, till they swelled at last to music so exquisite, that my 
ravished sense was stretched too far for delusion, and I awoke 
in the inidst of the entrancement! 

Trose, with the memory of the sounds full upon my mind ; 
the candle I had ordered to stand by me was still unextin- 
fuished. I sat down to the organ, and, with that small soft 
slop you used to call seraphic, endeavored to imitate their 
beauty. And never before did od Julia play an air so hea- 
venly, or feel such ecstasy in the power of sound! When I 
had catched the solemn chord that last arose in my dream, 
my fingers dwelt involuntarily on the keys, and methought I 
saw the guardian spirits around me, listening with a rapture 
like mine !—— 

But it will not last—the blissful delusion is gone, and I am 
left a weak and unhappy woman still !— 

I ws sick at heart, Maria, and a faintness like that of 


—— 


The fit is over, and I am able to write again; and I will 
wnite while I am able. Methinks, my friend, I am taking 
farewell of you, and I would lengthen, out the lingering words 
ws much as I can. I am just now recalling the scenes of 
mg happiness we have enjoyed together. I imagine I 

the arms of my Maria thrown round my neck—her tears 
fallon my bosom! Think of me when I am gone. This 
again! Farewell! farewell! perhans—— 





LETTER XLVI. 
' Montauban to Segarva. 
it is done Segarva, it is done ;—the poor unthinking— 
me, my friend, support me with the thoughts of that 


hours to Sg we to my honor—the guilty Julia has but a few 


Tdid but listen a moment at the door; I thought I heard 

maid upon the stairs—it is not yet the time. Hark !—it 

Was not my wife’s bell—the clock struck eleven—never shall 
she hear it strike that hour again !—— 





Pardon me, my Segarva; methinks I speak to you, when 
I scrawl upon this paper. I wish for somebody to speak to ; 
to answer, to comfort, to guide me, 

Had you seen her, when these trembling hands delivered 
her the bowl!—She had complained of being ill, and begged 
to lie alone ; but her illness seemed of the mind, and when 
she — to me, she betrayed the embarrassment of guilt. I 
gave her the drug as a pms She took it from me, smiling, 
and her look seemed to lose its confusion. She drank my 
health! She was dressed in a white silk wn, orna- 
mented with pale pink ribbands. Her cheek was gently flush- 
ed from their reflection: her blue eyes were turned upwards 
as she drank, and a dark-brown ringlet lay on her shoulder. 
Methinks I see her now—how like an angel she looked! Had 
she been innocent, Segarva!—You know, you know, it is im- 
possible she can be innocent. 


. Let me recolleet myself—a man, a soldier, the friend of 
egarva .— 

At the word innocent I stopped ; I could scarce hold my 
pen: I rose from my seat, I know not why. Methought some 
one passed behind me in the room. I snatched up my sword 
in one hand, and a candle in the other. It was my own figure 
in a mirror that stood at my back. What a look was mine! 
—Am I a murderer ?—Justice cannot murder, and the ven- 
geance of Montauban is just. 

Lonquillez has been with me. I durst not question him 
when he entered the apartment—but the deed is not done ; 
he could not find Savillon. After watching for several hours, 
he met a peasant, whom he had seen attending him the day 
before, who informed him, that the strange gentleman had set 
off, some time after it Tae dark, in a post-chaise, which 
drove away at full speed. Is my revenge then i lete ? 
or is one victim sufficient to the injured honor of a husband ? 
—What a victim is that one ! 

I went down stairs to let Lonquillez out by a private pas- 
sage, of which I kept the key. When I was returning to 
my apartment, I heard the sound of music proceeding from 
my wife’s chamber ; there is a double door on it; I opened 
the outer one without any noise, and the inner has some panes 
of glass a-top, through which I saw part of the room. Se- 
garva! she sat at the organ, her fingers pressing on the keys, 
and her look upraised with enthusiastic rapture!—the so- 
lemn sounds still ring in my ear! such as angels might play 
when the sainted soul ascends to heaven! I am the fool of 
, ana when I have such proofs—Lisette is at my 

oor. 





It is now that I feel myself a coward ; the horrid draught 
has begun to operate !—She thinks herself in danger; a A 
sician 1s sent for, but he lives at a distance ; before he arrives 
—Oh! Segarva: 


She begged I would quit the chamber; she saw my confu- 
sion, and thought it proceeded from distress at her illness. 
Can guilt be thus mistress of herself?—let me not think that 
way—my brain is too weak for it!—Lisette again! 


She is guilty, and Iam not a murderer! I go to—— 





LETTER XLVI. 
Monsieur de Rouille to Mademoiselle de Roncilles. 
Mapame, 

THe writer of this letter has no title to address you, ex- 
cept that which common friendship and common calamity 
ae give him. 

midst the fatal scenes which he has lately witnessed, 
his recollection was lost ; when it returned, it spoke of Ma- 
demoiselle de Roncilles, the first, he believes, and dearest 
friend of the most amiable, but most unfortunate, Madame 
de Montauban, The office he now undertakes is terrible; 
but it is necessary. You must soon be told, that your excel- 
lent friend is no more! Hear it, then, from one who knew 
her excellence, as you did; who tells the horrid circumstances 
of her death with a bleeding heart. Yes, Madam,I must 
prepare you for horrors; , while the remembrance tears 
my own bosom, assume the calmness that is necessary for 

our’s. 

On the evening of Thursday last, { was told Madame de 
Montauban was a good deal indisposed, and had gone to bed 
before her usual time. Ata very short and silent supper, I 
perceived her husband uncommonly agitated, and, as soon as 
decency would allow me, withdrew and left him. Betwixt 
eleven and twelve o’clock, (I had not yet gone to bed,) one 
of the maid-servants came to my room, begging I would in- 
stantly attend her to the chamber of her mistress, who was 
so extremely ill, that, without immediate assistance, they 
feared the very worst consequences. I had formerly a little 
knowledge of physic, and had been in use to practise it in 
some particular campaigns, when abler hands could not be 
had. [ran down stairs with the servant, desiring my own 
man to seek out a little case of lancets and follow us. The 
girl informed her mistress of my being at the door of her 
apartment. She desired I might come in, and, with that 
smile which sickness could not quench, stretched out her hand 
tome. I found her pulse low and weak, and she complained 
of a strange fluttering at her heart, which hardly allowed her 
to speak. I was afraid to venture on bleeding, and only gave 
her a little of some common restoratives that were at hand. 
She found herself somewhat relieved, and sat up in her bed 
supported by her maid. Montauban entered the room: his 
countenance surprised me : it was not that of distress alone, 
it was marked with turbulence and horror. It seemed to hurt 
his wife. At that moment she was scarce able to speak ; but 
she ‘orced out a few broken words, begging him to leave the 





room, for that her illness affected him too much. He with- 
drew in silence. In a little time, she seemed a good deal 
easier ; but her pulse was still lower than before. She or- 
dered her maid to call Mons. de Montgé in: “I dare 
not trust to future moments,” said shé, “ and I have some~ 
th — to reveal to him.” I offered to leave the 
room as he entered. ‘ His friend may hear it,” she said, in 
a faltering voice. She fixed her eye languidly, but steadi- 
ly, on Montauban, He advanced towards her with an eager 
gaze, without uttering a word. When she would have 

en, her voice failed her again, and she beckoned, but with 
a ye: in her aetion, — ing her desire that he should 
sit down by her. She took his hand ; he seemed unconscious 
of ~ taking it, and continued to bend a look of earnestness 
upon her, 

When she had recovered the power of utterance, “I feel, 
Sir,” said she, “ something in this illness productive of the 
worst; at any rate, I would prepare for it. If I am now to 
die, I hope (lifting up her eyes with a certain meek assurance 
which it is impossible to paint) I die in peace with Heaven! 
there is one account which I wish to settle with you. These 
moments of ease which I enjoy, are allowed me to confess 
my offence, and entreat your forgiveness.” 

“ Thou wert sg “poe laimed her husband, start- 
ing from his seat. She paused in astonishment at the im- 
passioned gesture he assumed—“ Speak !”” cried Montauban, 
recovering himself a little, his voice suffocated with the word. 

“When you have heard me,” said Julia, “ you will find I 
am less guilty than unfortunate; yet I am not innocent, for 
then I should not have been the wife of Montauban. 

“ When I became your’s, my heart owned you not for the 
lord of its affections ; there was an attachment——yet look 
not so sternly on me—He, in whose favor that prepossession 
was formed, would not have w you if he could. His 
virtues were the objects of my affection; and had Savillon 
been the thing you fear, Julia had been guiltless even of lov- 
ing him in secret. Till yesterday he never told me his love; 
ill yesterday he knew not I had ever loved him.”— 

* But yesterday,” cried Montauban, seeming to check the 
agitation he had shown before, and lowering his voice into 4 
tone of calm severity. 
| “ For the offence of yesterday,” said she, “ I would obtain 
your pardon, and die in peace. I met Savillon in secret; I 
saw the anguish of his soul, and pitied it. Was it a crime 
‘thus to meet him? Was it a crime to confess my love, while 
I received the last farewell of the unfortunate Savillon? This 
is my offence—perhaps the last that Julia can commit, or you 
forgive !” 

He clasped his hands convulsively together, and throwing 
up to heaven a look of despair, fell senseless into my arms. 
Julia would have sprung to his assistance, but her strength 
was unequal to the effort; her maid screamed for help, and 
several of the servants rushed into the room. We recovered 
the hapless Montauban; he looked round wildly for a moment, 
then fastening his eyes on Julia—“ I have murdered thee,” 
he cried; “that draught I gave thee——that draught was 
death! He would have pressed her to his bosom ; she sunk 
from his embrace—ber closing eye looked piteous upon him 
—her hand was half stretshed to his—and a single sigh 
breathed out her soul to heaven! : 

“She shall not die,” he cried, eagerly catching hold of her 
hand, and bending over her lifeless body with a glare of incon- 
ceivable horror in his aspect. I laid of his arm, endea- 
voring to draw his attention towards me; but he seemed 
not to regard me, and continued that frightful gaze upon the 
remains of his much-injured wife. I made a sign for the 

servants to assist me, and taking his hand, began to use a 

entle sort of violence to lead himaway. He started back a 
Ew paces, without, however alteri e direction of his eve, 

“ You may torture me,” cried he wildly, “I can bear it all— 
Ha! Segarva there !—let them prove the hand-writing when | 
can—mark it, I say, there is no in her face—let me as’ 
one question of the doctor—you know the effects of poison— 
her lips are white—bid Savillon kiss them now——they shall 
speak no more—Julia shall speak no more!” — 

Word was now brought me, that the physician, who had 
been sent for to the assistance of Julia, was arrived. He 
had come, alas! too late for her; but I meant to use his skill 
on behalf of Montauban. I repeated my endeavors to get 
him away from the dreadful object before him; and at last, 
though he seemed not to heed the entreaties I made use of, 
he allowed himself to be conducted to his own apartment, 
where the doctor was in waiting. There was marks of con- 
fusion in this man’s countenance, which I wished to dissipate. 
I made use of some pa van looks, to'signify that he should 
appear more easy ; ———s that manner myself, begged 
Montauban to allow him to feel his pulse. “ You come to 
see my wife,” said he, turning towards him—* tread softly 
—she will do well enough when she wakes. There! 
(stretching out his arm)—your hand trembles sadly ; I will 
count the beatings myself—here is something amiss ; but I 
am not mad. Your name is Arpentier, mine is Montauban 

.” The physician desired him to get un- 
dressed, and goto bed. “I mean todo so, for I have not 
slept these two nights—but it is better not. Give me some 
ion against bad dreams—that’s well thought on, that’s well 
thought on!” 

His servant had begun to undress him. He went for a 
few minutes into his closet; he returned with his night-gown 
on, and his look appeared more thoughtful and less wild than 
formerly, He woke 6 slight bow to the physician: “T shall 
see you when I rise, Sir. Rouillé, is it not?” 
himself to me, and squeezing my hand. “TI am not fit for 
talking just now, { know I am not—Good-night!” I left him, 
whispering his servant to stay in the room, unperceived if he 
could : but at any rate, not to leave his master alone. 

I know not how I was so long able to command reflection, 
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The moment I left Montauban, the horror of the scene [ had 
witnessed rushed upon my mind, and I remember eos of 
what passed, till I found myself kneeling before the breathless 
remains of the ill-fated Julia. The doctor was standing by me 
with a letter in his hand: it was written by Montauban, and 
had been found open on the table of his we od Arpentier 
gave it me, saying, it contained things which should be com- 
municated only to the friends of the Count. From 1t I dis- 
covered the dreadful certainty of what I had before gathered 
from the distracted words of Montauban. He had supposed 
his wife faithless, his bed dishonored, and had revenged the 
imagined injury by poison. My God! I can scarce, at this 
moment, believe that I have waked and seen this. 

But his servant came running into the room, calling for 
us to hasten into his master’s chamber, for that he feared he 
was dead. We rushed into the room together—it was too 
true: Montauban was no more! The doctor tried, he con- 
fessed without hope, several expedients to revive him; but 
they failed of success. I hung over the bed entranced in 
the recollection of the fateful events [ had seen. Arpentier, 
from the habit of looking on the forms of death, was more 
master uf himself; after examining the body, and pondering 
a little on the behavior ofthe Count, he went into the closet, 
where he found on a small table, a phial uncorked, which he 
brought to me. It explained the fate of Montauban ; a label 
fastened to it, was inscribed LAUDANUM; its deadly contents 
he had swallowed in his delirium, before he went to bed. 

Such was the conclusion of a life distinguished by the exer- 
cise of every manly virtue ; and, except in this instance, un- 
stained with a crime, While I mourn the fate of his most 
amiable wife, I recall the memory of my once dearly valued 
friend, and would shelter it with some apology if I could. 
Let that honor which he worshipped plead in his defence. 
That honor we have worshipped together, and I would not 
weaken its sacred voice; but I look on the body of Montau- 
ban—I weep over the pale corpse of Julia! I shudder at the 
sacrifices of mistaken honor, and lift up my hands to pity and 
to justice. 


END OF JULIA DE ROUBIGNE. 





MAZEPPA. 


BY LOKD BYRON, 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


*CELvr qui remplissait alors cette place était un gentil- 
homme Polonais, nommé Mazeppa, né dans le palatinat de 
Padolie ; il avait été élevé page de Jean Casimir, et avait pris 
4% sa cour quelque teinture des belles-lettres. Une intrigue 
qu'il eut dans sa jeunesse avec la femme d’un gentilhomme 
Polonais, ayant ae découverte, le mari le fit lier tout nu sur un 
cheval farouche, et le laissa alleren cet état. Le cheval, qui 
était du pays de |’Ukraine, y retourna, et y porta Mazeppa 
demi-mort de fatigue et de faim. Quelques paysans le secou- 
rurent ; il resta longtemps parmi eux, et se signala dans plu- 
sieurs courses contre les Tartares. La supériorité de ses 
lumiéres lui donna une grande considération parmi les Co- 
saques: sa réputation s’augmentant de jour en jour, obligea 
le Czar a le faire Prince de ’Ukraine.”—VoLtaire, Hist. 
de Charles XII. p. 196. 

“Le roi fuyant et poursuivi eut son cheval tué sous lui ; le 
Colonel Gieta, blessé, et perdant tout son sang, lui donna le 
sien. Ainsi on remit deux fois & cheval, dans la fuite, ce 
conquérant qui _n’avait = monter pendant la bataille.”— 
Vorrarre, Hist. de Charles XII. p. 216. 

‘ Le roi alla par un autre chemin avec quelques cavaliers. 
Le carrosse, oi il était, rompit dans la marche; on le remit a 
cheval. Pour comble de disgrace, il s’égara pendant la nuit 
dans un bois ; 12, son courage ne pouvant plus suppléer a ses 
forces épuisées, les douleurs de sa blessure devenues plus in- 
supportables par la fatigue, son cheval étant tombé de lassi- 
tude, il se coucha quelques heures au pied d’un arbre, en dan- 
ger d’étre surpris & tout moment par les vainqueurs qui le 
cherchaient de tous cOtés."—Vo.Taire, Histoire de Charles 
XII. p. 218, 


I, 
*T was after dread Pultowa’s day, 
When fortune left the royal Swede, 
Around a slaughter’d army lay, 
No more to combat and to bleed. 
The- power and glory of the war, 
Faithless as their vain votaries, men, 
Had pass’d to the triumphant Czar, 
And Moscow’s walls were safe again, 
Until a day more dark and drear, 
And amore memorable year, 
Should give to slaughter ana to shame 
A mightier host and heughtier name ; 
A greater wreck, a deeper fall, 
A to one—a thunderbolt to-all. 
tn, 
Such was the hazard of the die ; 
The wounded Charles was taught to fly 
By day and night through field and flood, 
Stain’d with his own and subjects’ blood ; 


For thousands fell that flight to aid : _ 
And not a voice was heard t’ upbraid 
Ambition in his humble hour, »? 





When truth had naught to dread from power 
His horse was slain, and Gieta gave 
His own—and died the Russians’ slave. 
This too sinks after many a league 
Of well sustained, but vain = 
And in the depth of forests, darkling 
The watch-fires in the distance sparkling 

The beacons of surrounding foes— 
A king must lay his limbs at length. 

Are these the laurels and repose 
For which the nations strain their strength ? 
They laid him by a savage tree, 
In outworn nature’s agony ; 
His wounds were stifl—his limbs were stark— 
The heavy hour was chill and dark ; 
The fever in his blood forbade 
A transient slumber’s fitful aid, 
And thus it was ; but yet through all, 
Kinglike the monarch bore his fall, 
And made, in this extreme of ill, 


His pangs the vassals of his will: hs 


And silent and subdued were they, eth. 


As once the nations round him lay, es 


It. 


A band of chiefs!—Alas! how few, 
Since but the fleeting of a day 

Had thinn’d it ; but this wreck was true ° 
And chivalrous: upon the clay 

Each sate him down, all sad and mute, 
Beside his monarch and his steed, 

For danger levels man and brute, 
And all are fellows in their need. 

Among the rest, Mazeppa made 

His pillow in an old oak’s shade— 

Himself as rough, and scarce less old, 

The Ukraine’s hetman, calm and bold ; 

But first, outspent with this long course, 

The Cossack caged rubb’d down his horse, - 

And made for him a leafy bed, 
And smooth’d his fetlocks and his mane, 
And slack’d his girth, and ms his rein, 

And joy’d to see how well he fe 

For until now he had the dread 

His wearied courser might refuse 

To browse beneath the midnight dews: 

But he was hardy as his lord, 

And little cared for bed and board ; 

But spirited and docile too ; 

Whate’er was to be done, would do. 

Sh and swift, and strong of limb, 

All ‘Tartar-like he carried him; 

Obey’d his voice, and came to call, 

And knew him in.the midst of all : 

Though thousands were around,—and Night, 

Without a star, pursued her flight, 

That steed from sunset until dawn 

His chief would follow like a fawn. 


Iv. 


This done, Mazeppa spread his cloak, 
And laid his lance beneath his oak, 
Felt if his arms in order _— 
The long day’s march had well withstood 
If still the powder fill’d the pan, 

And flints unloosen’d kept their lock— 
His sabre’s hilt and scabbard felt, 
And whether they had chafed his belt— 
And next the venerable man, 
From out his havresack and can, 

Prepared and spread his slender stock ; 
And to the monarch and his men 
The whole or portion offer’d then 
With far less of inquietude 
Than courtiers at a Banquet would. 
And Charles of this his slender share 
With smiles partook a moment there, 
To force of cheer a greater show, 
And seem above both wounds and wo ;=— 
And then he said—* Of all our band, 
Though firm of heart and strong of hand, 
In skirmish, march, or forage, none 
Can less have said or more have done 
Than thee, Mazeppa! On the earth 
So fit a pair had never birth, 
Since Alexander’s days till now, 
As thy Bucephalus and thou: 
All Scythia’s fame to thine should yield 
For pricking on o’er flood and field.” 
Mazeppa answer’d—‘ Til betide 
The school wherein I learn’d to ride !” 
Quoth Charles—* Old Hetman, wherefore so, 
Since thou hast learn’d the art so well 7” 
Mazeppa said—* TI’ were long to tell ; 
And we have many a league to go, 
With every now and then a blow, 
And ten to one at least the foe, 
Before our steeds may gaze at ease 
Beyond the swift Borysthenes: 
And, sire, your limbs have need of rest, 
And I will be the sentinel 
Of this your .”.—“ But I request,” 4 
Said Sweden’s monarch, ‘thou wilt tell : 
This tale of thine, and I may reap, 
Perchance, from this the boon of sleep, . f 
For at this moment from my eyes 
The hope of present slumber flies.” =, 


ii 
“ Well, sire, with such a hope, I’ll track 
| seventy years of memory back : 

I think ’twas in my twentieth spring, — 
Ay, ’t was,—when Casimir was king— 
John Casimir,—I was his page 
Six summers, in my earlier age ; 
A learned monarch, faith! was he, 
And most unlike your majesty : 
He made no wars, and did not gain 
New realms to lose them back again; 
And (save debates in Warsaw's diet) 
He reigned in most unseemly quiet ; 
Not that he had no cares to vex, 
He loved the muses and the sex ; 
And sometimes these so froward are, 
They made him wish himself at war ; 
But soon his wrath being o’er, he took 
Another mistress, or new book : 
And then he gave prodigiaus fetes— 
All Warsaw gather’d round his gates 
To gaze upon his splendid court, 
And dames, and chiefs, of princely port ; 
He was the Polish Solomon, 
So sung his poets, all but one, 
Who, being unpension’d, made a satire, 
And boasted that he could not flatter, 
It was a court of jousts and mimes, 
Where every courtier tried at rhymes ; 
Even I for once produced some verses, 
And sign’d my odes Despairing Thirsis, 
There was a certain Palatine, 
A count of far and high descent, 
Rich as a salt or silver mine ;* 
And he was proud ye may divine, 
As if from heaven he had been sent; 
He had such wealth in blood and ore 
As few could match beneath the throne ; 
And he would gaze upon his store, 
And o’er his pedigree would pore, 
Until by some confusion led, 
Which almost look’d like want of head, 
He thought their merits were his own. 
His wife was not of his opinion— 
His junior she by thirty years— 

Grew daily tired of his dominion ; 

And, after wishes, hopes, and fears, 
To virtue a few farewell tears, 

A restless dream or two, some glances 
At Warsaw’s youth, some songs, and dances, 
Awaited but the usual chances, 

Those happy accidents which render 

The coldest dames so very tender, 

To deck her Count with ttles given, 

’T is said, as passports into heaven ; 

But, strange to say, they rarely boast 

Of these who have deserved them most, 
v. 

“Twas a goodly ones then ; 

At seventy years I so may say, 

That there were few, or boys or men, 

Who, in my dawning time of day, 

Of vassal or of knight’s degree, 

Could vie in vanities with me; 

For I had strength, youth, gayety, 

A port, not like to this ye see, 

But smooth, as all is rugged now ; 

For time, and care, and war, have plough’d 

My very soul from out my brow ; 

And thus I should be disavow’d 

By all my kind and kin, could they 
Compare my day and yesterday ; 

This change was wrou, ata ts long ere age 
Had ta’en my features be is page : 
With years ye know, have not declined 
My strength, my courage, or my mind, 
Or at this hour I should not be 
Telling old tales beneath a tree, 

With starless skies my canopy. 

But let me on: Theresa’s form— 
Methinks it glides before me now, 
Between me and yon chestnut’s bough, 
The memory is so quick and warm ; 

And yet I find no words to tell 
The shape of her I loved so well 

She had the Asiatic eye, ‘ 

Such as our Turkish neighborhood 
Hath mingled with our Polish blood, 

Dark as above us is the sky ; 

But through it stole a tender light, 

be ae gps jcnres of midnight ; 

arge, dark, and swimming in the stream, 

Which seem’d to melt to its own beam ; 

All love, half languor, and half fire, 

Like saints that at the stake expire, 

And lift their raptured looks on high, 

As though it were a joy to die. 

A brow Tike a midsummer lake, _ 

Transparent with the sun therein, 

When waves no murmur dare to make, 

And heaven beholds her face within, 
A cheek and li t why proceed ? 
I loved her then—f love her still 








* This comparison of a ‘‘sait mine,” may perhaps be permit 





ted to a Pole, as the wealth of the country consists greatly inthe 
salt mines, 
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And such as I am, love indeed 

In fierce extremes—in good and ill, 
But still we love even in our rage, 
And haunted to our very age 
With the vain shadow of ‘the past, 
As is Mazeppa to the last, 


vi. 
“ We met—we gazed—I saw, and sigh’d, 
She did not speak, and yet replied ; 
There are ten thousand tones and signs 
We hear and see, but none defines— 
Involuntary sparks of thought, 
Which strike from out the heart o’erwrought, 
And form a strange intelligence, 
Alike mysterious and intense, 
Which link the burning chain that binds, 
Without their will, young hearts and minds ; 
Conveying, as the electric wire, 
We know not how, the absorbing fire. — 
I saw, aad sigh’d—in silence wept, 
And still reluctant distance kept, 
Until I was made known to her, 
And we might then and there confer 
Without suspicion—then, even then, 
I long’d, and was resolved to speak ; 
But on my lips they died again, 
The accents tremulous and weak, 
Until one hour.—There is a game, 
A frivolous and foolish play, 
‘Wherewith we while away the day ; 
It is—I have forgot the name— 
And we to this, it seems, were set, 
By some strange chance, which I forget: 
I reck’d not if i won or lost, 
It was enough for me to be 
So near to hear, and oh! to see 
The being whom I loved the most.— 
I watch’d her as a sentinel, 
or ours this dark night watch as well!) 
ntil I saw, and thus it was, 
That she was pensive, nor perceived 
Her occupation, nor was grieved 
Nor plad to lose or gain ; but still 
Play’d on for hours, as if her will 
Yet bound her to the place, though not 
That hers might be the winning lot. 
Then through my brain the thought did pass 
Even as a flash of lightning there, 
Thasthere was something in her air 
Which would not doom me to despair ; 
And on the thought my words broke forth, 
All incoherent as they were— 
Their eloquence was little worth 
But yet she listened—’t is enough— 
ho listens once will listen twice 
Her heart, be sure, is not of ice, 
And one refusal no rebuff, 


Vil, 


‘T loved, and was beloved agan— 
They tell me, Sire, you never knew 
Those gentle frailties ; if ’t is true, 

I shorten all my joy or pain; 

To you ’t would seem absurd as vain ; 

But all men are not born to reign, 

Or o’er their passions, or as you 

Thus o’er themselves and nations too, 

I am—or rather was—a prince, 

A chief of thousands, and could lead 
Them on where each would foremost bleed, 
But could not o’er myself evince 
The like control—But to resume : 
I loved, and was beloved again ; 

In sooth, it is a happy doom, 

But yet where happiest ends in pain.— 

We met in secret, and the hour 

Which led me to that lady’s bower 

Was fiery Expectation’s dower, 

My days and nights were nothin 

Except that hour, which doth recall 

In the long lapse from youth to age 
No other like itself—I ’d give 
The Ukraine back again to live 

It o’er once more—and be a page, 

The happy page, who was the lord 

Of one soft heart, and his own sword 

And had no other gem nor wealth 

Save nature’s gift of youth and health.— 

We met in secret—doubly sweet, 

Some say, they find it so to meet ; 

I know not that—I would have given 
My life but to have call’d her mine 

In the full view of earth and heaven 
For I did oft and long repine 

That we could only meet by stealth. 

vir, 


“ For lovers there are many eyes, 
And such there were on us;—the devil 
On such occasions should be civil— 
The devil !—I’m loath to do him wrong, 
It might be some untoward saint, 
Who would not be at rest too long, 
But to his pious bile gave vent— 
But one fair night, some lurking spies 
Surprised and seized us both. 


The Count was something more than wroth— 
20% 





I was unarm’d ; but if in steel, 
All cap-a-pie from head to heel, 
What ’gainst their numbers could I do?— 
*T was near his castle, far away 
From city or from succor near, 
And almost on the break of day ; 
I did not think to see another, 
My moments seem’d reduced to few , 
And with one prayer to Mary Mother, 
And, it may be, a saint or two, 
As I resign’d me to my fate, 
They led me to the castle gate: 
Theresa’s doom I never knew, 
Our lot was henceforth separate.— 
An angry man, ye may opine, 
Was he, the proud Count Palatine ; 
And he had reason good to be, 
But he was most enraged lest such 
An accident should chance to touch 
Upon his future pedigree ; 
or less amazed, that such a blot 
His noble ’scutcheon should have got, 
While he was highest of his line; 
: Because unto himself he seem’d 
The first of men, nor less he deem’d 
2 y wer! eyes, and most in mine. 
leath! with a pag rchance a ki 
Had reconciled him to the | thing ; _ 
But with a stripling of a page— 
1 felt—but cannot paint his rage. 


1x, 
‘¢ Bring forth the horse !'"—the horse was brought, 
In rah, he was a noble steed, 
A Tartar of the Ukraine breed, 
Who look'd as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs ; But he was wild, 
Wild as.the wild deer, and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undefiled— 
*T was but a day he had been caught ; 
And snorting, with erected mane, 
And struggling fiercely, but in vain, 
In the full foam of wrath and dread 
To me the desert-born was led : 
They bound me on, that menial throng, 
= his back with many a thong ; 
They loosed him with a sudden lash— 
Away !—away !—and on we dash!— 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 


Away !—away !—My breath was gone— 

I saw not where he hurried on: 

’T' was scarcely yet the break of day, 

And on he foam’d—away !—away !— 

The last of human sounds which rose, 

As I was darted from my foes, 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter, 

Which on the wind came roaring after 

A moment from that rabble rout : 

With sudden wrath I wrench’d my head, 
And snapp’d the cord, which to the mane, 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein, 

And, writhing half my form about, 

Howl’d back my curse ; but ’midst the tread 

The thunder of my courser’s speed, 

Perchance they did not hear nor heed : 

It vexes me—for I would fain 

Have paid their insult back again. 

I paid it well in after days : 

There is not of that castle gate, 

Its drawbridge and portcullis’ weight, 

Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left ; 

Nor of its fields a blade of grass, 

Save what grows on a ridge of wall, 

—— stood the hearth-stone of the hall , 
And many a time ye there might » 
Nor évan that fa that Awe oo a 2 
I saw its turrets in a blaze, 

Their crackling battlements all cleft, 

And the hot lead pour down like rain 
From off the scorch’d and blackening roof, 
Whose thickness was not vengeance-proof, 

They little thought that day of pain, 
When launch’d, as on the lightning’s flash, 
They bade me to destruction dash, 

That one day I should come again, 
With twice five thousand horse, to thank 

The Count for his uncourteous ride. 
They play’d me then a bitter prank, 

When, with the wild horse for my guide, 
They bound me to his foaming flank : 

At length I play’d them one as frank— 

For time at last sets all things even— 

And if we do but watch the hour, 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 

The patient search and vigil long 

Of him who treasures up a wrong. 


xi. 


“ Away, away, my steed and I, 

Upon the pinions of the wind, 

All human dwellings left behind ; 
We sped like meteors through the sky, 
When with its crackling sound the night 
Is chequer’d with the northern light : 





Town—viilage—none were on our track, 

But a wild plain of far exieut, 

And bounded by a forest black ; 

And, save the scarce seen battlement 
On distant heights of some strong hold, 
Against the Tartars built of old, 

No trace of man. The year before 
A Turkish army had march’d o’er ; 
And where the Spahi’s hoof hath trod, 
The verdure flies the bloody sod :-— 
The sky was dull, and dim, and gray, 

And a low breeze crept moaning by— 

I could have answer’d with a sigh— 
But fast we fled, away, away— 

And I could neither sigh nor pray ; 
And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 
Upon the courser’s bristling mane ; 
But, snorting still with rage and fear, 
He flew upon his far career : 
At times I almost thought, indeed, 
He must have slacken’d in his speed ; 
no —my vane and slender gee 
as nothing to his ight, 
And merely like a pad an 
Each motion which I made to free 
My swoln limbs from their agony 
ncreased his fury and affright : 
I tried my voice,—'twas faint and low, 
But yet he swerved as from a blow; 
And, starting to each accent, sprang 
As from a sudden trumpet’s clang: 
Meantime my cords were wet with gore, 
Which, oozing through my limbs, ran o’er 
And in my tongue the thirst became 
A something fierier far than flame. 
xu, 
& We near’d the wild wood—’t was so wide, 
I saw no bounds on either side ; 
*T was studded with old sturdy trees, 
That bent not to the roughest breeze 
Which howls down from Siberia’s waste, 
And strips the forest in its haste, — 
But these were few, and far between, 
Set thick with shrubs more young and green, 
Luxuriant with their annual leaves, 
Ere strown by those autumnal eves 
That nip the forest’s foliage dead, 
Discolor’d with a lifeless red, 
Which stands thereon like stiffen’d gore 
Upon the slain when battle ’s o’er, 
And some long winter’s night hath shed 
Its frost o’er every tombless head, 
So cold and stark the raven’s beak 
May peck unpierced each frozen cheek : 
’T was a wild waste of underwood, 
And here and there a chestnut stood. 
The strong oak, and the hardy pine ; 
But far apart—and well it were, 
Or else a different lot were mine— 

The boughs gave way, and did not tear 
My limbs ; and I found strength to bear 
My wounds, already scarr’d with cold— 
My bonds forbade to loose my hold. 

We rustled through the leaves like wind, 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind ; 
By night I heard them on the track, 
Their troop came hard upon our back, 
With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hounds’ deep hate, and hunter’s fire : 
Where’er we flew they follow’d on, 
Nor left us with the morning sun ; 
Behind I saw them, scarce a rood, 
At day-break winding through the wood, 
And through the night had heard their feet 
Their stealing, rustling step repeat. 
Oh! how I wish’d for spear or sword, 
At least to die amidst the horde, 
And perish—if it must be so— 
At bay, destroying many a foe. 
When first my courser’s race begun, 
I wish’d the goal already won; 
But now I doubted strength and speed. 
Vain doubt ! his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved him like the mountain-roe ; 
Nor faster falls the blinding snow 
Which whelms the peasant near the doo. 
Whose threshold he shall cross no more, 
Bewilder’d with the dazzling blast, 
Than through the Suse he past— 
Untired, untamed, and worse than wild; 
All furious as a favor’d child 
Balk’d of its wish ; or fiercer still— 
A woman piqued—who has her will. 

XIII. 
The wood was past; ’twas more than noon, 
But chill the air, although in June; 
Or it might be my veins ran cold— 
Prolong’d endurance tames the bold ; 
And I was then not what I seem, 
But headlong as a wintry stream, 
And wore my feelings out before 
I well could count their causes o’er : 
And what with fury, fear, and wrath, 
The tortures which beset my path, 
Cold, hunger, sorrow, shame, distress, 
Thus bound in nature’s nakedness ; 
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Sprung from a race whose rising blood 
When stirr’d beyond its calmer mood, 
And trodden hard upon, is like 
The rattlesnake’s, in act to strike, 
What marvel if this worn-out trunk 
Beneath its woes a moment sunk ? 
The earth gave way, the skies roll’d round, 
I seem’d to sink upon the ground ; 
But err’d, for I was fastly bound. 
My heart turn’d sick, my brain grew sore, 
And throbb’d awhile, then beat no more : 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 
I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 
And a slight flash - ty my eyes, 
Which saw no farther: he who dieg 
Can die no more than then I died. 
O’ertortured by that ghastly ride, 
I felt the blackness come and go, 

And strove to wake ; but could not make 
My senses climb up from below ; 
I fat as on a plank at sea, 
When all the waves that dash o’er thee, 
At the same time upheave and whelm, 
And hurl thee towards a desert realm, 
My undulating life was as 
The fancied lights that flitting pass 
Our shut eyes in deep midnight, when 
Fever begins upon the brain ; 
But soon it pass’d, with little pain, 

But a confusion worse than such : 
x. own = ; — deem it much, 

ing, to feel the same again ; 
And hy I do suppose we oat 
Feel far more ere we turn to dust : 
No matter; I have bared my brow 
Full in death’s face—before—and now, 

XIV, 


‘ My thoughts came back ; where was I? Cold, 
And numb, and giddy : pulse by pulse 

Life re-assumed its lingering hold, 

And throb by throb: till grown a pang 
Which for a moment would convulse, 
My blood reflow d, though thick and chill 

My ear with uncouth noises rang, 

y heart began once more to thrill; 

My sight return’d, though dim ; alas! 

And thicken’d, as it were, with glass. 

Methought the dash of waves was nigh ; 

There was a gleam too of the sky, 

Studded with stars ;—it is no dream ; 

The wild horse swims the wilder stream! 

The bright broad river’s gushing tide 

Sweeps, winding onward, far and wide, 

And we are half-way, struggling o’er 

To yon unknown and silent shore, 

The waters broke my hollow trance, 

And with a temporary strength 
My stiffen’d limbs were re-baptized. 

My courser’s broad breast proudly braves, 

And dashes off the ascending waves, 

And = we cece 

We reach the slippery shore at le 
A haven I bat Leile rized, net 

For all behind was dark and drear, 

And all before was night and fear. 

How many hours of night or day 

In those suspended pangs I lay, 

1 could not tell ; I scarcely knew 

If this were human breath I drew. 


xv. 

“ With glossy skin, and dripping mane. 
hah sites teh, ont quaking Goat, 
The wild steed’s sinewy nerves still strais 

Up the repelling bank. 
We gain ae a boundless plein 
Spreads through the shadow of the might, 
And onward, onward, onward, seems, 
Like precipices in our dreams 
To stretch beyond the sight; 
- here eee . of white, 
r scatter t jus en, 
In masses tesbe into the light, ‘ 
As rose the moon upon my right. 
But naught distinctly seen 
In the dim waste would indicate 
a, omen of a yo gare 
o twh er from afar 
og like a hospitable star; 
ot even an ignis-fatuus rose 
To make him with my woes : 
That very cheat had cheer’d me then: 
—- detected, welcome still, 
img me, through every ill, 
Of the abodes of men, 


xvi. 


ener ~- sree Se slack and slow ; 
is sa rce at length o’erspent, 
The droop courser, ah poe ag 
All feebly foaming went. 
A sickly i had had power 
To guide him forward in that hour ; 
<a useless all to me. , va 
is new-born tameness naught avai 
My limbs were bound ; ay aves had faita, 








Perchance, had they been free, 
With feeble effort still I tried 
To rend the bonds so starkly tied— 
But still it was in vain; 
My limbs were only wrung the more, 
And soon the idle strife gave o’er, 
Which but prolong’d their pain: 
The dizzy race seem’d almost done, 
Although no goal was nearly won: 
Some streaks announced the coming sun— 
How slow, alas! he came! 
Methought that mist of dawning gray 
Would never dapple into day ; 
How heavily it roll’d away 
fore the eastern flame 
Rose crimson, and deposed the stars, 
And call’d the radiance from their cars, 
And fill’d the earth, from his deep throne, 
With lonely lustre, all his own. 


xvi. 


“Up rose the sun; the mists were curl’d 
Back from the solitary world 

Which lay around—behind—before; 
What booted it to traverse o’er 

Plain, forest, river ? Man nor brute, 
Nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot, 

Lay in the wild luxuriant soil ; 

No sign of travel—none of toil ; 

The very air was mute; 

And not an insect’s shrill small horn, 
Nor matin bird’s new voice was borne 
From herb nor thicket. Many a werst, 
Panting as if his heart would burst, 
The weary brute still stagger’d on; 
And still we were—or seem’d—alone : 
At length, while reeling on our way, 
Methought I heard a courser neigh, 
From out yon tuft of blackening firs, 

Is it the wind those branches stirs ? 
No, no! from out the forest prence 

A trampling troop ; I see them come! 
Tn one vast squadron they advance ! 

I strove to cry—my lips were dumb, 
The steeds rush on in plunging pride ; 
But where are they the reins to guide ? 
A thousand horse—and none to ride! 
With — tail, and flying mane, 
Wide nostrils—never stretch’d by pain, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 

And feet that iron never shod, 

And flanks unscarr’d by spur or rod. 

A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 

Like waves that follow o’er the sea, 
Came thickly thundering on, 

As if our faint approach to meet ; 

The sight re-nerved my courser’s feet, 

A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 

A moment, with a faint low neigh, 

mt aes ~ then fell ; ; 

ith gasps and glazing eyes he la: 

And reeking limbs immoveable,”” 

His first and last career is done! 
On came the troop—they saw him stoop, 

They saw me strangely bound along 

His with many a bloody thong 
They stop—they start—they snuff the air, 
Gallop a moment here and there, 
cream, retire, wheel round and round, 
Then plunging back with sudden bound, 
Headed by one black mighty steed, 
Who seem’d the patriarch of his breed, 

Without a single speck or hair 
Of white upon his shaggy hide ; 

They snort—they foam—nei erve aside, 
And backward to the forest fly, 
By instinct, from a human eye.— 

They left me there, to my despair, 
Link’d to the dead and stiffening wretch, 
Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch, 
Relieved from that unwonted weight, 
From whence I could not extricate 
Nor him nor me—and there we lay 

The dying on the dead ! 

I little deem'd another day 
Would see my houseless, helpless head, 


‘* And there from morn till twilight bound, 
J felt the heavy hours toil round, 
‘With just enough of life to see 
My last of suns go down on me, 
In hopeless certainty of mind, 
That makes us feel at length resign’d 
To that which our fi ing years 
nts the worst and last ot fears 
Inevitable—even a boon, 
Nor more unkind for coming soon ; 
Yet shunn’d and dreaded with such care, 
As if it only were a snare 
That produce might escape : 
At times both wish’d for and implored, 
At times sought with self-pointed sword, 
Yet still a dark and hideous close 
To even intolerable woes, 
And welcome in no 
And, strange to say, the sons of pleasure, 
They who have revell’d beyond measure 








rand 
In beauty, wassail, wine, and treasure, 
Die calm, or calmer, oft than he 
Whose heritage was misery : 
For he who hath in turn run through 
All that was beautiful and new, 

Hath naught to hope, and naught to leave ; 
And, save the future, (which is view’d 
Not quite as men are base or good, 
But as their nerves may be endued,) 

With naught perhaps to grieve :— 
The wretch still ~ oy his woes must end, 
And Death, whom he should deem his friend, 
Appears, to his distemper’d eyes, 
Arrived to rob him of his prize, 
The tree of his new Paradise. 
eter would have oa ms all, 

epaid his s, repair’d his fall : 
Tounnen aml have been the first 
Of days no more deplored or curst, 
But bright, and long, and beckoning years, 
Seen dazzling through the mist of tears, 
Guerdon of many a painful hour ; 
To-morrow would have given him power 
Torule, to shine, to smite, to save— 
And must it dawn upon his grave ? 


XVIII, 


“ The sun was sinking— still I lay 
Chain’d to the chill and stiffening steed, 
I thought to mingle there our clay; 
And my dim eyes of death had need, 
No hope arose of being freed : 
I cast my last looks up the sky, 
And there between me and the sun 
I saw the expecting raven fly, 
Who scarce would wait till Both should die, 
Ere his repast rn 
He flew, end) perch’d, then flew once more, 
And each time nearer than before ; 
T saw his wing through twilight flit, 
And once so near me he alit 
I could have smote, but lack’d the strength; 
But the slight motion of my hand, 
And feeble scratching of the sand, 
The exerted throat’s faint struggling noise, 
Which scarcely could be called a voice, 
Together scared him off at length.— 
I know no more—my latest dream 
Is something of a lovely star 
Which fix’d my dull eyes from afar, 
And went and came with wandering beam, 
And of the cold, dull, swimming, dense 
Sensation of recurring sense, 
And then subsiding back to death, 
And then again a little breath, 
A little thrill, a short suspense, 
An icy sickness curdling o’er 
My heart, and sparks that cross’d my brain— 
A gasp, a throb, a start of pain, 
sigh, and nothing more. 


xIx, 


“I woke—Where was I ?—Do I see 
A human face look down on me ? 
And doth a roof above me close ? 

Do these limbs on a couch repose ? 
Is this a chamber where I lie? 

And is it mortal yon bright eye, 

That watches me with gentle glance? 

I closed my own again once more, 
As doubtful that the former trance 

Could not as yet be o’er. 

A slender girl, long-hair’d, and tall, 
Sate watching by the cottage wall ; 
The sparkle of her eye I caught, 
Even with my first return of thought 
For ever and anon & threw 

A prying, pitying glance on me 

With her Black oes so wild and free : 
I gazed, and gazed, until I knew 

0 vision it could be,— 
But that I lived, and was released 
From adding to the vulture’s feast : 
And when the Cossack maid beheld 
My heavy eyes at length unseal’d, 
She emiled—and I essay’d to speak, 

But fail’d—and she approach’d, and made 

With lip and finger signs that said, 
I must not strive as yet to break 
The silence, till my strength should be 
Enough to leave my accents free ; 
And then her hand on mine she laid, 
And smooth’d the pillow for m head, 
And stole along on tiptue tread, 

And gently oped the door, and spake 
In whispers—ne’er was voice so sweet! 
Even music follow’d her light feet ;— 

But those she call’d were not awake 
And she went forth ; but, ere she pass'd, 
Another look on me she cast, 

Another sign she made, to say, 
That I had naught to fear, that all 
Were near, at my command or call, 

And she would not we 
Her due return :—while she was gone, 
Methought I felt too much alone, 
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—_ 
xx. 


‘She came with mother and with sire— 
What need of more ?—I will not tire 
With long recital of the rest, 
Since I became the Cossack’s guest : 
They found me sensless on the plain— 
They bore me to the nearest hut— 
They brought me into life again— 
Me—one day o’er the realm to reign! 
Thus the vain fool who strove to glut 
His rage, refining on my pain, 
Sent me forth to the wilderness, 
Bound, naked, bleeding, and alone, 
To the desert to a throne,— 
hat mortal his own doom may guess ?— 
Let none despond, let none despair ! 
To-morrow the Borysthenes 
May see our coursers graze at ease 
Upon his Turkish bank,—and never 
Had I such welcome for a river 
As [ shall yield when safely there. 
Comrades, good night !’—The Hetman threw 
His length beneath the oak-tree shade, 
With leafy couch already made, 
A bed nor comfortless nor new 
To him, who took his rest whene’er 
The hour arrived, no matter where 
His eyes the hastening slumbers steep. 
And if ye marvel Charles forgot 
To thank his tale, he wondered not,— 
The king had been an hour asleep. 


THE END OF MAZEPPA. 
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Tue following narrative is given from the pen, so far as 
memory permits, in the same character in which it was pre- 
sented to the author’s ear ; nor has he claim to further praise, 
or to be more deeply censured, than in pps to the good 
or bad judgment which he has employed in selecting his ma- 
terials, as he has studiously avoided any attempt at ornament 
which might interfere with the simplicity of the tale, 

At the same time, it must be admitted, that the particular 
class of stories which turns on the marvellous, possesses a 
stronger influence when told, than when committed to print. 
The volume takenup at noonday, o—- rehearsing the same 
incidents, conveys a much more feeble impression, than is 
achieved by the voice of the speaker ona circle of fireside au- 
ditors, who hang upon the narrative as the narrator details the 
minute incidents which serve to give it authenticity, and lowers 
his voice with an affectation of mystery while he approaches 
the fearful and wonderful part. It was with such advantages 
thatthe present writer heard the following events related, 
more than twenty years since, by the celebrated Miss Se- 
ward, of Lichfield, who, to her numerous accomplishments, 
added, in a remarkable degree, the power of narrative in pri- 
vate conversation. In its present form, the tale must neces- 
sarily lose all the interest which was attached to it, by the 
flexible voice and intelligent features of the gifted narrator. 
Yet still, read aloud, to an undoubting audience, by the doubt- 
ful light of the closing evening, or, in silence, by a decaying 
taper, and amidst the solitude of a half-lighted apartment, it 
may redeem its character as a good geen. Miss Se- 
ward always affirmed that she had derived her information 
from an authentic source, although she suppressed the names 
of the two persons chiefly concerned. I will not avail my- 
self of any particulars I may have since received concerning 
the localities of the detail, but suffer them to rest under the 
same general description in which they were first related to 
me; and for the same reason, I will not.add or diminish the 
narrative, by any circumstance, whether more or less mate- 
rial, but simply rehearse as I heard it, a story of supernatu- 
ral terror. 

About the end of the American war, when the officers of 
Lord Cornwallis’s army, which surrendered at Yorktown, 
and others, who had been made prisoners during the impoli- 
tic and ill-fated controversy, were returning to their own coun- 
try, to relate their adventures, and repose themselves after 
their fatigues, there was amongst them a general officer, to 
whom Miss S. gave the name of Browne, but merely, as I 
understood, to save the inconvenience of introducing a name- 
less agent in the narrative. He was an officer of merit, as 
well as a gentieman of high consideration for family and at- 

inments. 

. Some business had carried General Browne upon a tour 
through the western counties, when, in the conclusion of a 
morning stage, he found himself in the vicinity of a small 
country town, which presented a scene of uncommon beauty, 
and of a character peculiarly English. 

The little town, with its stately old church, whose tower 
bore testimony to the devotion of ages long past, lay amidst 
pastures and corn-fields of small extent, but bounded and di+ 
vided with hedge-row timber of great age and size. There 
were few marks of modern improvement. The environs of 
the place intimated neither,.the solitude of decay, nor the 
bustle of novelty; the houses. were old, but in good repair; 

and the beautiful little river murmured freely on its way to 





the left of the town, neither restrained by adam, nor border- 
ed by a towing-path. 

Upon a gentle eminence nearly a mile to the southward of 
the town, were seen, amongst many venerable oaks and tan- 

led thickets, the turrets of a castle, as old as the wars of 

ork and Lancaster, but which seemed to have received im- 
portant alterations during the age of Elizabeth and her suc- 
cessor. It had not been a place of great size ; but whatever 
accommodation it formerly afforded, was, it must be supposed, 
still to be obtained within its walls; at least, such was the 
inference which General Browne drew from observing the 
smoke arise merrily from several of the ancient wreathed and 
carved chimney-stalks. The wall of the park ran alongside 
of the highway for two or three hundred yards: and through 
the different points by which the eye found glimpses into the 
woodland scenery, it seemed to be well stocked, Other points 
of view opened in succession; now a full one, of the front 
of the old castle, and now a side glimpse at its particular 
towers ; the former rich in all the bizarrerie of the Eliza- 
bethian school, while the simple and solid strength of other 
parts of the building seemed to show that they had been rais- 
ed more for defence than ostentation. 

Delighted with the partial glimpses which he obtained of 
the castle through the woods glades by which this an- 
cient feudal fortress was surrounded, our military traveller 
was determined to inquire whether it might not deserve a 
nearer view, and whether it contained family pictures or other 
objects of curiosity worthy of a stranger's visit ; when, leav- 
ing the vicinity of the park, he rolled through a clean and 
a street, and stopped at the door of a well-frequent- 
ed inn, 

Before ordering horses, to proceed on his journey, General 
Brown made inquiries concerning the proprietor of the cha- 
teau which had so attracted his admiration ; and was —_ 
surprised and _— at hearing in reply a nobleman named, 
whom we shall call Lord Woodville. How fortunate! Much 
of Browne’s early recollections, both at school and at college, 
had been connected with young Woodville, whom, by a few 
questions, he now ascertained to be the same with the owner 
of this fair domain. He had been raised to the peerage by 
the decease of his father a few months before, and, as the 
general learned from the landlord, the term of mourning being 
ended, was now taking possession of his paternal estate, inthe 
jovial season of merry autumn, accompanied by a select party 
of friends, to enjoy the sports of a country famous for game. 

This was delightful news to our traveller. Frank Wood- 
ville had been Richard Browne’s fag at Eton, and his chosen 
intimate at Christ Church ; their pleasures and their tasks had 
been the same ; and the honest soldier’s heart warmed to 
find his early friend in possession of so delightful a residence, 
and of anestate, as the landlord assured him with a nod and 
a wink, fully adequate to maintain and add to his dignity, 
Nothing was more natural than that the traveller should sus- 
pend a journey, which there was nothing to render hurried, 
to pay a visit to an old friend under such agreeable circum- 
stances. 


» The fresh horses, therefore, had only the brief task of con- 


veying the general’s travelling carriage to Woodville Castle. 
A porter olnuted them ata modern Gothic lodge, built in 
that style to correspond with the castle itself, and at the same 
time rang a bell to give —— of the approach of visitors. 
Apparently the sound of the bell had suspended the separa- 
tion of the company, bent on the various amusements of the 
morning ; for, on entering the court of the chateau, several 

oung men were pew ay | about in their sporting dresses, 
ooking at and criticising the dogs, which the keepers held in 
readiness to attend their pastime. As General Browne 
alighted, the young lord came to the gate of the hall, and for 
an instant gazed, as at a stranger, upon the countenance of 
his friend, on which war, with its fatigues and its wounds, 
had made a great alteration. But the uncertainty lasted no 
longer than till the visitor had spoken, and the hearty greet- 
ing which followed, was such as can only be exchanged be- 
twixt those who have passed together the merry days of care- 
less boyhood or early youth. 

“If IT could have formed a wish, my dear Browne,” said 
Lord Woodville, ‘ it would have been to have you here, of 
all men, upon this occasion, which my friends are good enough 
to hold as.a.sort of holiday. Do not think you have been 
unwatched during the years you have been absent from us. 
I have traced you through your dangers, your triumphs, your 
misfortunes, and was delighted to see that, whether in victo- 
ry or defeat, the name of my old friend was always distin- 
guished with applause, 

The general made a suitable reply, and congratulated his 
friend on his new dignities, and the possession of a place and 
domain so beautiful. 

“Nay, you have seen nothing of it as yet,” said Lord 
Woodville, “ and I trust you donot mean to leave us till you 
are better acquainted with it. It is true, I confess, that my 
present party is pretty large, and the old house, like other 
places of the kind, does not possess so much accommodation 
as the extent of the outer walls appears to promise. But we 
can give you a comfortable old-fashioned room, and I venture 
to suppose that your campaigns have taught you to be glad 
of worse quarters.” 

The general shrugged his shoulders and laughed. “TI 
presume,” he said, “the worst apartment in your chateau is 
considerably superior to the old tobacco-cask, in which I was 
fain to take up my night’s lodging when I was in the Bush, as 
the Virginians call it, with the light corps. There I lay, 
like Diogenes himself, so delighted with my covering from the 
element, that I made a vain attempt to have it rolled on to 
my next quarters: but my commander for the time would 
give way to no such luxurious provision, and I took farewell 
of my beloved cask with tears in my eyes.” 

‘ Well, then, since you do not fear your quarters,” snid 


” 





Lord Woodville, “ you will stay with mea week at least. 
Of guns, dogs, fishing-rods, flies, and means of sport by sea 
and land, we have enough and to spare. You cannot pitch 
on an amusement, but we will find the means of pursuing it. 
Butif you prefer the gun and pointers, I will go with you 
myself and see whether you have mended your shooting 
since you have been amongst the Indians of the back settle- 
ments. 

The general gladly accepted his friendly host’s proposal in 
all its points. After a morning of manly exercise, the com- 
pany met at dinner, where it was the delight of Lord V7 0od- 
ville to conduce to the display of the high properties of his 
recovered friend, so as to recommend him to his guests, most 
of whom were persons of distinction. He led General 
Browne to speak of the scenes he had witnessed ; and, as 
every word marked alike the brave officer and the sensible 
man, who retained possession of his cool judgment under the 
most imminent dangers, the com looked upon the soldier 
with ) aed respect, as one who had proved himself pos- 
sessed of an uncommon portion of personal courage—that 
attribute, of all others, of which every body desires to be 
thought possessed, 

aa ab Woodville Castle ended as usual in such man- 
sions e hospitality stopped within the limits of good or- 
der. Music, in which the young lord was a proficient, suc- 
ceeded to the circulation of the bottle: and billiards, 
for those who preferred such amusements, were in readiness ; 
but the exercise of the morning required early hours, and 
not long after eleven o’clock the guests began to retire to 
their several apartments, 

The young lord himself conducted his friend General 
Browne to the chamber destined for him, which answered 
the description he had given of it, being comfortable, but old- 
fashioned. The bed was of the massive form used in the 
end of the seventeenth century, and the curtains of faded 
silk, heavily trimmed with tarnished ft. But then, the 
sheets, pillows, and blankets looked delightful to the cam- 

aigner, when he thought of his “mansion, the cask.”— 

here was an air of gloom in the tapestry hangings, which, 
with their worn-out graces, curtained the walls of the little 
chamber, and gently undulated as the autumnal breeze found 
its way through the ancient lattice window, which pattered 
and whistled as the air gained entrance. The toilet, too, 
with its mirror, turbaned, after the manner of the beginni 
of the century, with a coiffure of murray-colored ak, oat 
its hundred strange-shaped boxes, providing for arrange- 
ments which had been obsolete for more than fifty years, had 
an antique, and in so far a melancholy t. But no- 
thing could blaze more brightly and cheerfully than the two 
large wax candles ; or if aught could rival them, it was the 
flaming, bickering fagots in the chimney, that sent at once 
their p ten and their warmth through the snug apartment ; 
which, notwithstanding the general antiquity of its appear- 
ance, was not wanting in the least convenience that modern 
a — or or desirable. = 

“ This is an old-fashi sleeping — eral, 
said the young lord, “ but I hope you find nothing thet makes 
you envy your old tobacco-cask.” 

“T am not particular respecting my lodgings,” replied the 
general; “ yet, were I to make an Uden YT eal prefer 
this chamber by many degrees to the gayer and more modern 
rooms of your family mansion. Believe me, that when [ 
unite its modern air of comfort with its venerable antiquity, 
and recollect that it is your lordship’s poe, Tae feel 
better quarters here, than if I were in the best hotel London 
could afford.” 

“T trust—I have no doubt—that you will find yourself as 
comfortable as I wish sg Be ear general,” said the 
young nobleman ; and again bidding his guest good-night, he 
shook him by the hand, and withdrew. 

The general once more looked round him, and internally 
congratulated himself on his return to peaceful life, the com- 
forts of which were endeared by the recollection of the 
hardships and dangers he had lately sustained, undressed 
himself, and prepared for a luxurious night’s rest. 

Here, contrary to the custom of this species of tale, we 
leave the general in possession of his apartment until the 
next morning. 

The company assembled for breakfast at an early hour, 
but without the ——— of General Browne, who seemed 
the guest that Lord Woodville was desirous of honoring 
above all whom his hospitality had assembled around him. 
He more than once expressed surprise at the general’s ab- 
sence, and at last sent a servant to make inquiry after him. 
The man brought back information that General Browne had 
been walking abroad since an early hour of the morning, 
in _— of the weather which was misty, and unge~ 
nial. 

“ The custom of a soldier,” said the young nobleman to 
his friends ; ‘‘ many of them acquire habitual vigilance, and 
cannot sleep after the early hour at which their duty usually 
commands them to be alert.” 

Yet the explanation which Lord Woodville then offered to 
the company seemed hardly satisfactory to his own mind, and 
it was ina ft of silence and abstraction that he awaited the 
return of the general. It took place near an hour after the 
breakfast bell had rung. He looked fatigued and feverish. 
His hair—the powdering and arrangement of which was, at 
this time, one of the most te occupations of a man’s 
whole day, and marked his fashion as much as, in the present 
time, the tying of a cravat, or the want of one—was dishe- 
velled, uncurled, void of powder, and dank with dew. His 
clothes were huddled on with a careless negligence, remar\a- 
ble in a military man, whose real or duties are usu- 
ally held to include some attention to the toilet ; and his looks 
were haggard and ghastly in a peculiar degree. 

“So you have stolen 4 march upon us this morning, my 
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dear general,” said Lord Woodville ; “ or you have not found 
your bed so much to your mind as I had hoped, and you seem- 
ed to expect. How did you rest last night ?” 

‘Oh, excellently well—remarkably well—never better in 
my life,” said General Browne rapidly, and yet with an air 
of embarrassment, which was obvious to his friend. He then 
hastily swallowed a cup of tea, and, —— or refusing 
whatever else was offered, seemed to fall into a fit of abstrac- 
tion. 

You will take the gun to-day, general ?” said his friend 
and host ; but had to repeat the question twice ere he receiv- 
ed the abrupt answer, ‘‘ No, my lord; I am sorry I cannot 
have the honor of spending another day with pe lordship : 
my post-horses are ordered, and will be here directly.” 

All who were present showed surprise, and Lord Wood- 
ville immediately replied, “ Post-horses, my good friend! 
what can you possibly want with them, when you promised 
to stay with me quietly for at least a week ?” 

“‘Tbelieve,” said the general, obviously much embarrass- 
ed, “ that I might, in the pleasure of my first meeting with 
your lordship, com said ve about stopping here a few 
days; but I have since found it altogether impossible.” 

“ That is very extraordinary,” answered the young noble- 
man. ‘ You seemed quite disengaged yester ay and you 
have not had a summons to-day; for our post has not yet 
come up from the town, and therefore you cannot have re- 
ceived any letters,” 

General Browne, without giving any further explanation, 
muttered thing of indisp | iness, and insisted 
on the absolute necessity of his departure, in a manner which 
silenced all opposition on the part of his host, who saw that 
his resolution was taken, and forbore all further importunity. 

“ At least, however,” he said, “permit me, my dear 
Browne, since go you will, or must, to show you the view 
frou the terrace, which the mist, that is now rising, will soon 
display. x 

He howe open a sash window, and stepped down upon the 
terrace as he spoke. The general followed him mechanical- 
ly, but seemed little to attend to what his host was saying, 
as, looking across an extended and rich prospect, he pointed 
out the different objects worthy of observation. Thus they 
moved on till Lord Woodville had attained his purpose of 
drawing his guest entirely apart from the rest of the compa- 
ny, when, turning round upon him with an air.of great so- 
lemnity, he addressed him thus :—‘ Richard Browne, my old 
and very dear friend, we are now alone—let me conjure you 
to answer me, upon the word of a friend, and the honor of a 
soldier—how did you in reality rest during last night ?” 

‘‘ Most wretchedly, indeed, my lord,” answered the gene- 
ral, in the same tone of solemnity; “so miserably, that I 
would not run the risk of such a night a second time, not only 
for all the lands belonging to this castle, but for all the coun- 
try which I see from this elevated point of view.” 

“This is most extraordinary,” said the young lord, as if 
speaking to himself; ‘then there must be something in the 
reports concerning that apartment.” Agu turning to the 

eneral, he said, ‘ For God’s sake, my dear friend, be can- 
Sid with me, and let me know the disagreeable particulars 
which have befallen you under a roof, where, with consent 
of the owner, you should have met nothing save comfort.” 

The general seemed distressed by this appeal, and paused 
a moment before he replied. 

‘*‘ My dear lord,” he at length said, “ what happened tome 
last night is of a nature so peculiar and so unpleasant, that I 
could fardly bring myself to detail it, even to your lordship, 
were it not that, independently of my wish to gratify any re- 
quest of yours, I think that sincerity‘on my part may lead to 
some explanation about a circumstance equally painful and 
mysterious. To others, the communication F am about to 
make might place me in the light of a weak-minded, super- 
stitious fool, who suffered his own imagination to delude and 
bewilder him ; but you have known me in childhood and youth, 
and will not suspect me of having adopted in manhood the 
failings and frailties from which my early years were free.” 
Here he paused, and his friend replied, “Do not doubt my 
perfect confidence in the truth of your communication, how- 
ever strange it may be,” replied Lord Woodville; “I know 
your firmness of disposition too well, to suspect you could be 
made the object of imposition, and am aware that your honor 
and your friendship will equally deter you from exaggerating 
whatever you may have witnessed.” 

“Well, then,” said the general, “I will proceed with my 
story as well as I can, relying upon your candor ; and yet dis- 
tinctly feeling that I would rather face a battery than recall to 
my mind the odious recollections of last night.” 

He paused a second time, and then perceiving that Lord 
Woodville remained silent, and in an attitude of attention, 
he commenced, though not without obvious reluctance, the 
history of his night adventures in the Tapestried Chamber. 

“T undressed and went to bed, so soon as your lordship 
left me yesterday evening; but the wood in the chimney, 
which nearly fronted my bed, blazed brightly and cheerfully, 
and, aided by a hundred exciting recollections of my childhood 
and youth, which had been recalled by the unexpected plea- 
sure of meeting your lordship, prevented me from falling im- 
mediately asleep, I ought, however, to say, that these re- 
flections were all of a pleasant and agreeable kind, grounded 
on a sense of having, for a time, exchanged the labor, fa- 
tigues, and dangers of my profession, for the enjoyments of 
a peaceful life, and the reunion of those friendly and affec- 
tionate ties, which I had torn asunder at the rude summons 
of war. . 

‘* While such pleasing reflections were stealing over my 


mind, and gradually lulling me to slumber, I was suddenly 











aroused by a sound like that of the rustling of a silken gown, 
and the tapping of a pair of high-heeled shoes, as if a wo- 
man were walking in the apartment. Ere { could draw the 
curtain, to see what the matter was, the figure of a little wo- 
man passed between the bed and the fire. The back of this 
form was turned to me, and I could observe, from the should- 
ers and neck, it was that of an old woman, whose dress was 
an old-fashioned gown, which, I think, ladies calt a sacque ; 
that is, a sort of robe completely loose in the body, but gath- 
ered into broad plaits upon the neck and shoulders, which fall 
down to the ground, and terminate in a species of train. 

“T thought the intrusion singular enough, but never harbor- 
ed for a moment the idea that what I saw was any thing more 
than the mortal form of some old woman about the establish- 
ment, who had a fancy to dress like her grandmother, and 
who, having perhaps las your lordship mentioned that you 
were rather straitened for room) been dislodged from her 
chamber for my accommodation, had forgotten the circum- 
stance, and returned, by twelve, to her old haunt. Under 
this persuasion, I moved myself in bed and coughed a little, 
to make the intruder sensible of my being in possession of the 
prémises. She turned slowly round, but, gracious Heaven! 
my lord, what a countenance did she display tome. There 
was no longer any question what she was, or any thought of 
her being a living being. Upon a face which wore the fixed 
features of a corpse, were imprinted the traces of the vilest 
and most hideous passions which had animated her while she 
lived. The body of some atrocious criminal seemed to have 
been given up from the grave, and the soul restored from the 
penal fire, in order to form, for a space, an union with the an- 
cient accomplice of its guilt. I started up in bed and sat up- 
right, oxepertng mera on my palms, as I gazed on this hor- 
rible spectre, The hag made, as it seemed, a single and 
swift stride to the bed where I lay, and squatted beni down 
upon it, in precisely the same attitude which I had assumed 
in the extremity of my horror, advancing her diabolical coun- 
tenance within half a yard of mine, with a grin which seem- 
ed to intimate the malice and derision of an incarnate fiend.” 

Here General Browne stopped, and wiped from his brow 
the cold perspiration with which the recollection of his horri- 
ble vision had covered it, 

‘ My lord,” he said, ‘I am no coward ; I have been in all 
the mortal dangers incidental to my profession, and I may 
truly boast, that no man ever saw Richard Browne dishonor 
the sword he wears; but, in these horrible circumstances, 
under the eyes, and, as it seemed, almost in the grasp of an 
incarnation of an evil spirit, all firmness forsook me, all man- 
hood melted from me like wax in the furnace, and I felt my 
hair individually bristle. The current of my life-blood ceas- 
ed to flow, and I sunk back in a swoon, as very a victim to 
panic terror as ever was a village girl, or a child of ten years 
old. How long I lay in this condition I cannot pretend to 

uess. 

“ But I was roused by the castle clock striking one so loud, 
that it seemed as if it were in the very room. It was some 
time before I dared open my eyes, lest they should again en- 
counter the horrible s revins ty When, however, I summoned 
courage to look up, she was no longer visible. My first idea 
was to pull my bell, wake the servants, and remove to a gar- 
ret or a hay-loft, to be ensured against a second visitation. 
Nay, I will confess the truth, that my resolution was altered, 
not by the shame of exposing myself, but by the fear that, as 
the bell-cord hung by the chimney, I might, in making my 
way to it, be again crossed by the fiendish hag, who I figured 
to myself, might be still lurking about some corner of the 
apartment, 

“T will not pretend to describe what hot and cold fever-fits 
tormented me for the rest of the night, through broken sleep, 
weary vigils, and that dubious state which forms the neutral 
ground between them. A hundred terrible objects appeared 
to haunt me ; but there was this great difference betwixt the 
vision which I have described, and those which followed, 
that I knew the last to be deceptions of my own fancy and 
over-excited nerves. 

“Day at last appeared, and I rose from my bed ill in 
health, and humiliated in mind, I was ashamed of myself 
as aman and a soldier, and still more so, at feeling my own 
extreme desire to escape from the haunted apartment, which, 
however, conquered all other considerations; so that, hud- 
dling on my clothes with the most careless haste, I made my 
escape from your lordship’s mansion, to seek in the open air 
some relief to my nervous system, shaken as it was by this 
horrible rencounter with a visitant—for such I must believe 
her—from the othe: world. Your lordship has now heard 
the cause of my discomposure, and of my sudden desire to 
leave your hospitable castle. In other places I trust we may 
often meet ; but God protect me from ever spending a second 
night under that roof!” 

trange as the general’s tale was, he spoke with such an 
air of deep conviction, that it cut short all the usual commen- 
taries which are made on such stories. Lord Woodville 
never once asked him if he was ‘he pessiliien: br a of the 
apparition, or suggested any of the possibilities, by which it 
is fashionable to Slaie apperitions—wild vagaries of the 
fancy, or deception of the opticnerves, On the contrary, he 
seemed deeply impressed with the truth and reality of what 
he had heard; and, after a considerable pause, regretted, 
with much appearance of sincerity, that his early friend should 
in his house have suffered so severely, 

“T am the more sorry for your pain, my dear Browne,” he 
continued, “ that it is the unhappy, though most unexpected, 
result of an experiment of my own. You must know, that 
from my father and grandfather’s time, at least, the apartment 
which was assigned to you last night, had been shut, on ace 





count of reports that it was disturbed by supernatural sights 
and noises, When I came, a few weeks since, into posses. 
sion of the estate, I thought the accommodation which the 
castle afforded for my friends, was not extensive enough to 
permit the inhabitants of the invisible world to retain posses. 
sion of a comfortable sleeping apartment. I therefore caused 
the Tapestried Chamber, as we call it, to be opened ; and, 
without destroying its air of antiquity, I had such new arti. 
cles of furniture placed in it as become the modern times, 
Yet, as the opinion that the room was haunted very stron ly 
prevailed among the domestics, and was known also in the 
neighborhood, and to many of my friends, I feared some pre 
judice might be entertained by the first occupant of the Ta. 
pestried Chamber, which might tend to revive the evil report 
which it had labored under, and so disappoint my purpose of 
rendering’it a useful part of the house. I must confess, my 
dear Browne, that your arrival yesterday, agreeable to me 
for a thousand reasons besides, seemed the most favorable 
opportunity of removing the unpleasant rumors which ate 
tached to the room, since your courage was indubitable, and 
your mind free of any preoccupation on the subject. I could 
not, therefore, have chosen a more fitting subject for my ex. 
periment.” 

‘ Upon my life,” said General Browne, somewhat hastily, 
‘I am infinitely obliged to your lordship—very particularly 
indebted indeed. I am likely to remember, for some time, 
the consequence of the experiment, as your lordship is pleased 
to call it.’ 

‘“‘ Nay, now you are unjust, my dear friend,” said Lord 
Woodville, “ you have only to reflect for a single moment, in 
order to be convinced that I could not augur the possibility of 
the pain to which you have been so unhappily exposed. I 
was yesterday morning a complete sceptic on the subject of 
supernatural appearances. Nay, I am sure, that had I told 

ou what was said about that room, those very reports would 
Love induced you, by your own choice, to select it for your 
accommodation. It was my misfortune, perhaps my error, 
but really cannot be termed my fault, that you have been af- 
flicted so strangely.” 

‘“ Strangely indeed !” said the general, resuming his good 
temper ; ‘‘and I acknowledge that I have no right to be of- 
fended with your lordship, for treating me like what I used 
to think myself—a man of some firmness and courage. But 
I see my post-horses are arrived, and I must not detain your 
lordship from your amusement,” 

“ Nay, my old friend,” said Lord Woodville, * since you 
cannot stay with us another day, which, indeed, I can no 
longer urge, give me at least half an hour more. You used 
to love pictures, and I have a gallery of portraits, some of 
them by Vandyke, representing ancestry to whom this pro- 
perty and castle formerly belonged. I think that several of 
them will strike you as possessing merit.” General Browne 
accepted the invitation, though somewhat ey. It 
was evident he was not to breathe freely or at ease till he had 
left Woodville Castle far behind him. He could not refuse 
his friend’s invitation, however, and the less so, that he was 
a little ashamed of the peevishness which he had displayed 
t ds his well ing entertainer. 

The general, therefore, followed Lord Woodville through 
several rooms, into a long gallery hung with pictures, which 
the latter pointed out to his guest, telling the names, and giv- 
ing some account of the personages whose portraits present. 
ed themselves in progression, General Browne was but lit. 
tle interested in the details which these accounts conveyed te 
him. They were, indeed, of the kind which are usually 
found in anold family gallery. Here, was a cavalier who had 
ruined the estate in the royal cause ; there, a fine lady who 
had reinstated it by contracting a match with a wealthy 
Round-head. There, hung a gallant who had been in danger 
for corresponding with the exiled court at St. Germains; 
here, one who had taken arms for William at the Revolution ; 
and again, a third that had thrown his weight alternately into 
the scale of Whig and Tory. 

While Lord Woodville was cramming these words into his 

est’s ear, “ against the stomach of his sense,” they gained 

e middle of the gallery, when he beheld General Browne 
suddenly start, and assume an attitude of the utmost surprise, 
not unmixed with fear, as his eyes were caught and suddenly 
riveted by a portrait of an old Jady in a sacque, the fashion- 
able dress of the end of the seventeenth century, 

“ There she is!” he exclaimed, ‘ there she is, in form 
and features, though inferior in demoniac expression, to the 
accursed hag who visited me last night.” 

“Tf that be the case,” said the young nobleman, “ there 
can remain no longer any doubt of the horrible reality of your 
apparition, That is the picture of a wretched ancestress of 
mine, of whose crimes a black and fearful i is record- 
ed, in a family history, in my charter-chest, The recital of 
them would be too horrible ; it is enough to say, that in yon 
fatal apartment incest and unnatural murder were committed. 
I will restore it to the solitude to which the better judgment 
of those who have preceded me had consigned it ; and never 
shall any one, so long as I can prevent it, be ex to a ree 
petition of the supernatural horrors which could shake such 
courage as yours.” ; el 

Thus the friends, who had met with such glee, parted ing 
very different mood—Lord Woodville to command the Tae 
pestried Chamber to be unmantled, and the door built up ; and 
General Browne to seek, in some less beautiful country, 
with some less dignified friend, forgetfulness of the painful 
night which he had passed in Woodville Castle. 





END OF THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER. 
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EUGENE ARAM.—ZELUCO. 345 
; One hurried gash with a hasty knife,— And a mighty wind had swept the icay 
N ) ’ ie waves. 
THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM. wae then the deed was done : And sul e corse was bare ! , 
ere was nothing lying at my foot, 
BY THOMAS HOOD, But lifeless flesh ond bone . . * Then down [ cast me on my face, 
a ' : And first began to weep, 
Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, For I knew my secret then was one 
(The late Admiral Burney went to school at an establishment That could not do me ill; That earth refused to keep; 
where the unhappy Eugene Aram was usher subsequent to his And yet I fear’d him all the more, Or land or sea, though he should be 
crime. The admiral , that Aram was generally liked by For lying there so still : Ten thousand fathoms deep! 
the boys ; and that he used to discourse to them about murder, There was a manhood in his look, : : 
in somewhat of the spirit which is auributed to him in this That murder could not kill! “So wills the fierce avenging sprite, 
poem.] 3 Till blood for blood atones ! 
_ % And, lo! the universal air Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, 
‘ 7 4 4 Seem’d lit with ghastly flame,— And trodden down with stones ; 
Twas in the prime of summer time, Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes And years have rotted off his flesh— 
An ween J calm and cool, Were looking down in blame : The world shall see his bones! 
And four-and-twenty happy boys I took the dead man by the hand, “ : F 
Came bounding out of school : And call’d upon his name! Oh God, that horrid, horrid dream 
There were some that ran, and some that leapt, ; Besets me now awake! 
Like troutlets in a pool. Oh God! it made me quake to see re with a dizzy brain, 
iat Sas etait anon tate - — sense within se slain! P he human life { take ; 
some minds, ut when I touch’d the lifeless cla nd my red right hand grows raging 
And souls untouch’d by sin ; The blood gush’d out amain ! P Like C vote at the stake, ie 
To a level mead they came, and there For every clot, a burning spot P 
They drave the wickets in: Was scorching in my ain't * And still no peace for the restless clay 
Pleasantly shone the setting sun . Will wave or mould allow ; 
Over the town of Lynn. * + head was like an ardent coal, The horrid thing pursues my soul,— 
, ; y heart as solid ice; It stands before me now ! 
Like sportive deer they coursed about, My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, The fearful boy look’d up, and saw 
And shouted as they ran— as at the devil’s price: Huge drops upon his brow! 
Toes fea ro Sings of earth, A dozen times I groan’d; the dead That very night, while gentle sleep 
: f ice! 
But the on sat remote from all, eng ere The urchin eyelids kiss, 
A melancholy man! * And now from forth the frowning sky, Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 
5 4 From the heaven’s top-most height, Through the cold and heavy mist ; 
His hat was off, his vest apart, I neard a voice—the awful voice And Eugene Aram walked between, 
To catch heaven’s blessed breeze ; Of the blood-avenging sprite :— With gyves upon his wrist. 
res arene re was in his brow, ‘Thou guilty man! take up thy dead 
is bosom ill at ease : ide i ight ? a" 
So he lean’d his head on his hands, and read bog eee fe en ae es 
The book between his knees! ’ ‘*T took the dreary body up, 
ney And cast it in a stream,— as 
“i anmaaraie oer, A sluggish water black as ink, 
; The depth was so extreme. 
i By dae dip he read that book My goats be » remember this ZELUCO: 
Much study had made him very lea. 8 nothing but a dream! VARIOUS VIEWS OF HUMAN NATURE, 
And pale, and leaden-eyed. Down went the corse with a hollow plunge, TAKEN 
At last he shut the ponderous tome F~ be tes dows 
: ‘y , H on I cleansed my blood d 
With a fast and a fervid grasp And wash’d m forehead —_ lag ee gee Aer xan re 
He strain’d the dusky covers close, And sat among the urchins young FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 
And fix’d the brazen hasp: That evening in the school! 
O God! could I so close my mind, 
And clasp it with a clasp !”, “Oh heaven! to think of their white souls, OF Ss ey 


Then leaping on his feet upright, 
Some moody turns he took,— 

Now up the mead, then down the mead, 
And past a shady nook,— 

And, lo! he saw a little bo 
That pored upon a book ! 


‘ My gentle lad, what is’t ou read— 
Romance, or fairy fable? 
Or is it some historic page, 
% hed kings = crowns unstable ?” 
e youn ave an upward glance. 
“Tris The Death of Abel.” * 1 


The usher took six hasty strides, 
As smit with sudden pain,— 

Six hasty strides beyond the place, 
Then slowly back again ; 

And down he sat beside the lad, 
And talk’d with him of Cain ; 


And, long since then, of bloody men, 
Whose deeds tradition saves ; 

Of lonely folk cut off unseen, 
And hid in sudden graves ; 

Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn, 
And murders done in caves ; 


And how the sprites of injured men 
Shrick upward from the sod,— 
Ay, how the ghostly hand will point 

To show the burial clod ; : 
And unknown facts of guilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from God! 


He told how murderers walk’d the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain,— 

‘With crimson clouds before their eyes, 
And flames about their brain ; 

For blood has left upon their souls 
Its everlasting stain ! 


And well,” quoth he, “I know, for truth, 
Their pangs must be extreme,— 

Woe, woe, unutterable woe— 
Who opi life’s sacred stream! 

For why ? Methought, last night, I wrought 
A murder in a dream! 


‘ One that had never done me wrong— 
A feeble man, and old ; 

I led him to a lonely field, 
The moon shone clear and cold: 

Now here, said I, this man shall die, 
And I will have his gold! 


Two sudden blows with ar stick 
And one with a heavy ny , 





And mine so black and grim! 

I could not share in childish prayer 
Nor join in evening hymn: 

Like a devil of the pit I seem’d, 
*Mid holy cherubim ! 


‘ And peace went with them one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 

But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed, 

And drew my midnight curtains round, 
With fingers bloody red! 


« All night I lay in agony, 
In anguish dark and deep ; 
say gem eyes I dared not close, 
jut stared aghast at Sleep ; 
For Sin had rendered unto her 
The keys of hell to keep! 


“ All night I lay in agony, 
From weary chime to chime, 

With one besetting horrid hint, 
That racked me all the time, 

A mighty yearning like the first 
Fierce impulse unto crime ! 


‘* One stern, tyrannic thought, that made 
All other thoughts its slave ; 

Stronger and stronger every pulse 
Did that temptation crave,— 

Still urging me to go and see 
The dead man in his grave! 


“ Heavily I rose up,—as soon 
As light was in the sky,— 

And sought the black accursed pool 
With a wild misgiving eye; 

And I saw the dead in the river bed, 
For the faithless stream was dry! 


“ Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dew-drop ftom its wing ; 

But [ never mark’d its morning flight, 
I never heard it sing : 

For I was stooping once again 
Under the horrid thing. 


‘ With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 
I took him up and ran,— 
There was no time to dig a grave 
Before the day began : 
In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves, 
I hid the murdered man! 
And all that day I read in school, 
But my thought was other where ; 
As soon as the mid-day task was done, 
In secryt I was there: 








CHAPTER I, 
Strong indications of a vicious dispostion. 

Reuicion teaches that vice leads to endless misery in a 
future state ; and experience proves that, in spite of the gay- 
est and most prosp pp , inward misery accom- 
panies her; for even in this life her ways are ways of wretch~ 
edness, and all her paths are woe. 

This observation has been so often made, that it must be 
known to all, and its truth is seldom formally denied by any ; 
yet the conduct of men would sometimes lead us to suspect, 
either that they had never heard it, or that they think it false. 
To recall a truth of such importance to the recollection of 
mankind, and to ill it by le, may therefore be of 
use. 

Tracing the mene of vice, however, and delineating the 
disgusting features villainy, are unpleasant tasks; and 
some people cannot bear to contemplate such a picture. It 
is fair, therefore, to warn readers of this turn of mind, not to 
peruse the story of Zeluco, 

This person, sprung from a noble family in Sicily, was a 
native of Palermo, where he passed the years of early child- 
hood, without being distinguished by any thing very remark- 
able in his disposition, unless it was a tendency to insolence. 
and an inclination to domineer over boys of inferior rank and 
circumstances. The bad tendency of this, however, was so 
strongly remonstrated against by his father, and others who 
superintended his education, that it was in a great degree 
checked, and in a fair way of being ental overcome, 

In the tenth year of his age he lost his father, and was left 
under the guidance of a mother, whose darling he had ever 
been, and who had often blamed her bus! for too great 
severity to a son, whom, in her fond opinion, nature en- 
dowed with every good -— 

A short time after the death of his father, Zeluco began to 
betray strong symptoms of that violent and overbearing dis- 

ition to which he had always had a Prope? though he 
Fad hitherto been obliged to restrainit. Had that gentleman 
lived a few years longer, the violence of Zeluco’s temper 
would, it is probable, have been weakened, or entirely anni- 
hilated, by the continued influence of this habit of restraint, 
and the rest of his life might have exhibited a very different 
character; for he showed sufficient command of himself as 
long as his father lived: but very soon after his death, he in- 
dulged, without control, every humor and caprice ; and his 
mistaken mother applauding the blusterings of petulance and 
pride as indications of spirit, his temper became more and 
more ungovernable, and at length seemed as inflammable as 
gunpowder, bursting into flashes of rage at the slightest touch 
of provocation. 

t may be proper to mention one instance of this violence 
of temper, from which the reader will be enabled to form a 
juster notion than his mother did, of what kind of spirit it was 
an indication, 
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ZELUCO. 





He had a favorite sparrow, so tame that it picked crumbs 
from his hand, and hopped familiarly on the table. One day 
it did not perform certain tricks which he had taught it, to 
his satisfaction. This put the boy into a passion: the bird, 
being frightened, attempted to fly off the table. Hesudden- 
ly seized it with his hand, and, while it struggled to get free, 
with a curse he squeezed the little animal to death. His 
tutor, who was present, was so shocked at this i 
absurd and brutal rage, that he punished him as he deserved, 
saying, I hope this will cure you of giving vent to such odious 
gusts of passion. If it does not, remember what I tell you, sir ; 
they will render you hateful to others, wretched to yourself, and 
may bring you one day to open shame and endless remorse.” 
Zeluco complained to his mother; and she dismissed the 
tutor, declaring that she would not have her son’s vivacity 
repressed by ‘the rigid maxims of a narrow-minded pedant. 








CHAPTER II, 


** See how the world its veterans rewards ! 


A youth of frolics—an old age of cards.” Pope. ~ | 


Berne now freed from that authority which had hitherto 
stimulated him to occasional exertions, Zeluco renounced 
all application to letters. This was partly owing to the love 
of dissipation and amusement natural to boys, but principally 
to the influence of a maxim very generally adopted by ser- 
vants, and by them and other profound observers instilled 
into the minds of the young heirs of great fortunes, whose 
faculties it too often benumbs, like the touch of the torpedo, 
and renders them incapable through. life of every praise- 
worthy exertion. The maxim is this—That learning, al- 
though it is sometimes of service to those who are intended 
for certain professions, or are in any way to gain a livelihood 
by it, is entirely useless to men whose fortunes are already 
made, It is hardly to be conceived how many young minds 
have been checked in the progress of improvement by the 
secret operation of this malignant doctrine. 

The neglect of letters was compensated, in his mother’s 
opinion, by his assiduous —— to dancing, fencing, and 
other accomplishments of the -same-class. Indeed, she 
imagined he bestowed superfluous ‘pains even on these, 
being persuaded that nature had done so much for her son, 
that there was no need of the ornaments of art. 

Being captivated with the uniform of some Neapolitan 
officers, Zeluco, at an early period of his life, announced a 
decided taste for the profession of arms. This heroic reso- 
lution was highly approved of by all those to whom he com- 
municated it; which, indeed, was generally the case what- 
ever he communicated, because he associated only with those 
who were ready to approve of all he did ov proposed ; for it 
was another miserable trait in this young man’s character, 
to prefer the company of obsequious dependants, who on no 
occasion withhold their assent, to that of men of a liberal 
spirit or of equal rank with himself;.a feature which infallibly 
puts an end to improvement, and renders a man at length as 
disagreeable to society as society is to him. ‘The tender 
affection of his mother was not greatly alarmed at the martial 
resolution of her son, because in the Neapolitan dominions 
the profession of a soldier having no connexion with fighting, 
this indulgent parent knew that her son’s military ardor wou 
subject him to no other danger than is attendant on reviews : 
to this she submitted, being aware that glory could not be 
obtained for nothing. 

The pacific situation of the Neapolitan army, however, 
was not Zeluco’s reasen for preferring it; doe he was 
naturally of a daring spirit. He, like many other idle 

oung men, was attracted to the profession of arms by a re- 
ish for the dress of an officer, end by the vanity of command 
over a few soldiers. At this time he thought no deeper on the 
subject. An application was theréfore made by this indul- 
gent mother for a commission for her son; between which 





ments of the old ladies soon became insipid, and he strayed in 
search of pleasure to those haunts where she appears with 
less decorum and more zest; soon after, he joined his regi- 
ment at Naples, where he passed most of his time with a few 
young officers, who, with an equal passion for pleasure, had 
net equal means of indulging it, and were therefore too apt to 
flatter his vanity and bear his humors, The love of plea- 
sure seemed to increase upon him by indulgence, and was 
greatly cherished by the ill-judged prodigality of his mother, 
whose fondness could not resist his unrelenting importunity 
for money. The means with which this furnished him of in- 
dulging all his humors, in a country where rank claims an 
almost despotic sway over the lower orders of mankind, join- 
ed to his keeping company only with dependants, cherished 
and invigorated the seeds of caprice, selfishness, pride, and 
injustice, which had been early sown in the breast of Zelu- 
co, me yy generated those which did not originally ex- 
ist. ith no pursuit but pleasure, and with superfluous 
means of attaining it, he enjoyed very little, being the con- 
stant slave of humor ind caprice; and, besides, he looked 
forward with such fretful impatience to the period when the 
law allowed him the uncontrolled command of his fortune, 
as was sufficient of’ itself to embitter all his present enjoy- 
ments. 

The original source of his wretchedness, and what had 
augmented, or perhaps generated, this miserable impatience 
of temper, was ,the jedclgence of his humors, and his being 
too liberally supplied in the means of gratification; but he 
himself imputed althis misery to the scanty allowance graut- 
ed by his tutors, and to his not being of age. 

Previous to this period he returned to Palermo; and al- 
though he did not attend his mother’s assemblies with all the 
punctuality that she wished, yet he could not always resist 
the importunity of a mother who was ready to make every 
sacrifice for his gratification, and who exacted nothing in re- 
turn but that he should give her the pleasure of seeing him ad- 
mired in public, and condescend to bestow a little of his 
“7 on her in private. : 

The happy moment he had so anxiously sighed for arrived ; 
and his guardians devolved into his own hands the entire 
conduct of his fortune. But while he remained in Sicily, on 
account of certain arrangements for which his presence was 
thought indispensably 'y, ap incident occurred which 
detained him longer than he intended. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘* Virtue she finds too painful an endeavor; 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever.’ Pope. 


One of the most important personages of the society into 
which Zeluco had been PA sores § was the Countess 
Brunella, a lady who took every opportunity of insinuating 
that she had been in her youth really distinguished for her 
beauty. Nothing however remained to justify her preten- 
sions, except this single consideration, that, as she had no 
fortune, and possessed no amiable quality, it was impossible 
to account for the marriage which yeined her both to rank 
and fortune, but by supposing that, at the time it took place, 
she was handsome. Her charms, however, whatever they 
had once been, were now entirely fled: but she still retained 
all the vanity, insolence, and caprice, which ever attended 
the bloom of beauty, with the addition of that peevishness 
and ijl-humor which often accompany its decay. Her inso- 
lence, however, was only displayed to the unprotected, and 
her ill-humor to her servants ; for to her superiors she was 
always obsequious, and to her equals she displayed an ever- 
lasting simper of approbation. This woman’s benevolence 
was regulated by decorum; her friendship by conveniency ; 
and all her ffections by eti Her heart had no con- 
cern in any of these matters, 

She was chaste, without being virtuous ; because in her it 








period and the time of its being granted, Zeluco counted the 
moments with the most fretful impatience ; for although he 
had already ordered his regimentals, and often indulged him- 
self in the pleasure of strutting in them before a mirror, yet 
he experienced the agonies of Tantalus till he could appear 
with them abroad. As the exigencies of the service did not 
require the immediate presence of Zeluco, he was permitted 
to remain at Palermo, and was introduced by his mother into 
a select circle of her own acquaintance, which, she informed 
him, consisted of the very best company of Palermo, where he 
would acquire the most useful of all knowledge—the know- 
ledge of the world—and this too in the most agreeable and 
most effectual manner. 

This society was principally composed of a set of ladies of 
quality—maidens, wives, and widows—respectable undoubt- 
edly on account of their sex and age; and-afew gentlemen, 
who bore a wonderful resemblance in character to the ladies. 
Whatever business or avocation the members of this society 
had, besides those of cards and sleep, it must be confessed 
that such avocations occupied but a moderate shareof their 
time, as all of them spent six or seven hours of the four-and- 
twenty in the former, and none of them allowed less than 
nine to the latter, 

Zeluco’s bloom, vivacity, and aptitude in learning the dif- 
ferent games, procured him many flattering marks of atten- 
tion from the female members, ‘These for some time pleased 
the youth himself, while his mother was highly gratified with 
the congratulations poured out on all sides on the promising 
talents and charming appearance of her son; she reflected 
with pleasure also on the vast advantage which he enjoyed in 
being, at such an early period of his life, removed from the 
contagion of frivolous company, and introduced into so polish- 
edacircle, Whatdegree of improvement a steady and per- 
severing cultivation of this society might have produced in 
Zeluco, was not fairly tried; for the flattery. and blandish- 





r ded from c ion, not principle. Guarded by the 
breast-plate of frigidity, which, like the egis of Minerva, repels 
the shafts of love, she walked through life erect, and steady 
to the dictates of decorum and self-interest, without a slip or 
false step. 

Inexorable to all the helpless females who, from: the frailty 
of nature, or the perfidy of man, were observed to totter, or 
even to stoop, in their progress, she insisted that they should 
be for ever excluded from the society of the upright: and if 
any person showed a disposition to palliate ‘their errors, this 
vulture of chastity quitted, for a moment, the frail bird on 
whom she had pounced, and turned her envenomed beak 
against those who were for showing the smallest degree of 
mercy; and being freed by nature from — nsity to 
one particular frailty, she indulged, without bounds, in the 
gratification of envy, hatred, slander, haughtiness, and other 
vices of the sane class, for which, from her childhood, she 
had discovered a decided taste. 

This lady had a niece who lived with her. The young 
lady had little or no fortune in her own possession, and as 
little in expectation from her aunt, who was too vain and os- 
tentatious to save any of her income, ample as it was. But 
the countess flattered herself that she should procure her 
niece such a marriage as would instantly eure y all defici- 
ences, and raise her to wealth and grandeur, She made se- 
veral unsuccessful attempts for that purpose ; the failure pro- 
ceeded more from dislike of the aunt, than from the want of 
attractions in the young lady. 

A little after Zeluco came of age, the aunt fixed her eyes 
on him as:a commodious match for her niece. She was not 
unacquainted with his irregularities; but as she considered 
rank and fortune.as the great essentials in a husband, these 
being secured, she thought the rest of small —, On 
former occasions she had proved, that she looked upon age 
and infirmity as no obstacles to the honor of being a husband 


toher niece ; and by the pains she now took to draw in Zee 
luco to a marriage, she made it clear that she considered pro- 
fligacy as an objection equally frivolous. 
he began by paying uncommon attention to the mother of 
Zeluco: as the Countess Brunella was her superior by nup. 
tial rank, this attention greatly flattered the vanity of that 
weak woman. She had for some time observed that Zeluco 
seemed to pay more particular regard to her niece than to 
any other young lady at Palermo ; and she carefully instruct. 
ed her in the arts of cherishing a moderate degree of liking 
into a violent passion. But this young lady, with less prudence, 
had much more sensibility than her aunt. The genteel fi- 
gure and alluring manners of Zeluco seduced her into all the 
unsuspecting confidence 0 love ; but he. amidst affected pas- 
sion, preserved all the circumspection of determined perfidy, 
Whilst the aunt, therefore, was artfully planning what she 
considered as an advantageous match for her niece, the une 
wary young woman granted, without marriage, what heraunt 
in similar circumstances had carefully preserved; not from 
any value she put upon the thing, but merely because she 
knew that by that means alone she could secure the husband 


’ who then paid his court to her. 


Zeluco soon became tired of his conquest, and disgusted 
with the tears of the unhappy girl. He neglected her with 
an unfeeling indifference more unpardonable than the crime 
he had committed. This being observed by the aunt, she 
questioned her niece, who candidly confessed what her situa- 
tion would in a short time have revealed. . 

The Countess expostulated with Zeluco, attempting to ob- 
tain by threats, what integrity and a sense of honor ought to 
have inclined him to eaten. He treated her threats with 
derision, and with all the coolness of a veteran in iniquity, he 
told her that, if she chose to keep her niece’s secret, he 
should ; in which case, by the industry of her aunt, she might 
stili be provided with a husband: in the mean time, added 
he sarcastically, it is to be hoped you will make your own 
niece an exception from your favorite maxim, that all who 
have made a single false step should be for ever excluded 
from respectable society. 

The young lady retired to a relation in the country; and 
the adventure might have remained unknown to the public, 
had not the aunt, in the madness of her resentment, prompted 
a Neapolitan officer, who depended on her interest for his 
promotion, to call Zeluco to an account for his conduct on 
this occasion. Zeluco, who was constitutionally intrepid, 
had for some time wished for an opportunity o! fighting 0 
duel, the éclat of which was ting to his reputati e 
went out at the first hint with the Neapolitan, and, being an 
admirable swordsman, wounded and disarmed him ; and thus 
became an object of greater admiration in the eyes of many 
ladies than ever, both on account of this duel and the occa- 
sion of it, 
| The rage, disappointment, and wounded pride of the aunt, 
when she knew the event of the duel, rendered her exceed- 
ingly miserable; but as in her prosperity she had no feeling 
for the unfortunate, her own misfortunes excited no compas- 
sion. Some of her most intimate acquaintance, who passed 
for her friends, involving the niece in their hatred of the aunt, 
betrayed a malicious satisfaction at the fate of the unhappy 
young woman. And, what was ——- unjust, the public in- 
dignation at the base conduct of Zeluco was not so great as 
it ought to have been, merely because the person he had ruine 
ed was the nicce of this odious dowager. 

This woman might have gone through life with as few en- 
emies as friends, had she remained passively selfish; but 
she was making continual professions of friendship ; she af- 
fected to be the dearest friend of all her acquaintance, and 
to take a most extraordinary share of interest in all their 
concerns. Each of them in their turns discovered that her 

rofessions were false ;—from her acquaintance they became 
be enemies, and beheld ther misfortunes with Jey which 
otherwise they would have regarded only with indifference. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The gratitude of a son to an indulgent mother. 

A sHorr time after this adventure, Zeluco passed over to 
Italy, and in the different states of that luxurious country he 
spent two years, in every voluptuous and expensive gratifica- 
tion that his own imagination, or that of the profligate compa- 
ny he kept, could suggest. His mother had parted from him 
with reluctance; her fond Me page remained as re on 
ever, in spite of all the proofs of a vicious disposition he had 
displayed: she viewed his character in a manner precisely 
the reverse of that in which Desdemona contemplated Othel- 
lo’s; she saw Zeluco’s mind in his visage; and as this was 
fair and regular, she fondly believed it to be a faithful index 
of the other ; imputing all that part of his conduct which she 





. could not justify, to the warmth of youth, which time and re- 


flecuon would soon: correct. She extracted a promise from 
him, before they parted, that he should write to her regularly 
twice every month, till his return. And as she had observed 
on many oecasions that he was by no means exact in fulfilling 
his engagements, she took this promise with some solemnity, 
and made him renew it-oftener than once, adding, that if he 
neglected, she should certainly imagine that hing very 
terrible had happened: she therefore entreated him very 
earnestly, by a punctual correspondence, to save her from 
such a painful idea, 

The manner in which Zeluco fulfilled this engagement, 
will set his filial affection in a clear point of view. 

In a very short space after his arrival on the continent, he 
began to think the writing a few lines every fortnight to his 
mother a piece of intolerable slavery. And being, while at 
Rome, confined to his chamber, on account of a complaint 
which debarred him equally from pleasure and amusement, 








he thought this a commodious opportunity of anticipating the 
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trouble of a correspondence which was apt to break in upon 
him at less convenient seasons. He therefore wrote a num- 
ber of letters to his mother, a little varied in the expression, 
and properly dated; these he arranged according to their 
dates, and een calling his valetde chambre: There, said he, 
carry one of these letters to the post-house every fortnight ; 
and when they are exhausted let me know, that I may pre- 
some more for the old lady. é 

It would be equally superfluous and disagreeable to follow 
Zeluco through the scenes of extravagance, folly, and vice, 
in which he acted a Dag gE for two or three years in 
the various towns of Italy, Although he had been happy 
during the whole of that short period, it would have been 
happiness rather too dearly bought at the expense of the 
misery and remorse he felt on finding his credit exhausted, and 
his fortune involved to such a degree, that nothing but a long 
and steady course of econom on jee extricate it: 
bat he had not even the recollecti happi to comfort 
him for the ruin of his affairs ; his fortune had been dissipated 
in debauchery, without pleasure ; in magnificence, which con- 
ferred not respect; and in gaming, w ich sometimes drove 
him to the brink of desperation. Let this general account 
save us from entering into a detail of adventures which bear 
the strongest resemblance to those of so many profligate 
young men who have acted the same parts on the same 
theatre, 

When his money and credit were nearly exhausted, he 
joined his regiment at Naples ; where, after havin, remain- 
ed a decent timeto entitle him to ask a new leave of absence, 
he made application for permission to pass over to Sicily for 
the arrangement of his domestic affairs. 

On his return to Palermo he had no immediate resource 
but in what his mother could spare him from her own joint- 
ure; and these supplies were not granted without strong re- 
monstrances against his extravagance. Those, however, he 
heard with apparent patience, and repeated of 
amendment, as long as she had either money or credit re- 
maining ; but when both were exhausted, he showed the 
same impatient and overbearing temper to her, of which he 
had always given proofs to the rest of the world; but what 
in the one case she had palliated as the ebullitions of youth- 
ful spirit and vivacity, in the other she considered as the 
taost unheard-of crueliy and ingratitude. In the bitterness of 
her heart, she ted st t of indulgence, ge~ 
nerosity, and affection she had shown him, and upbraided him 
for the returns he had made, in terms dictated by rage and 
disappointment. He answered with the most insulting cool- 
ness and the most stinging indifference. The unhappy wo- 
man was wounded to the soul. She had looked pea | with 
parental impatience to the hour of her son’s return. Her 
spirits had risen or fallen as that happy epoch seemed to ad- 
vance or to recede.—Her daily prayer, and nightly dream, 
was this darling son’s return, improved by experience, ac- 
complished by travel, the object of universal admiration, while 
she imagined that she herself should be envied by every 
mother in Palermo. 

Her disappointment was as severe as her hopes had been 
sanguine.—She felt 

“‘ How sharper than a serpent’s teeth it is 

To havea thankless child» 
She retired to the house of a poor relation who lived in the 
neighborhood of Palermo ;—one whom she had neglected in 
the pride of her prosperity ; a circumstance which made her 
misery more acute, and her misfortunes less pitied. In this 
retreat, after languishing a few months, she died heart-broken. 

The emotions of remorse which took place on this event, 
in the conscious mind of Zeluco, were not of long duration ; 
his embarrassed circumstances gave him more lasting uneasi- 
ness ; for, notwithstanding his estate was now disburdened 
ofhis mother’s jointure, he was still under the necessity of 
confining himself to a very scanty revenue, 

Being mortified with the idea of remaining either in Sicily 
or the kingdom of Naples while his affairs were in this embar- 
rassed situation, he applied to a brother of his father, an of- 
ficer of rank in the Spanish service, who was then at Ma- 
drid, declaring a desire of entering into that service, on condi- 
tion of obtaining the same rank in the Spanish service which 
he had in the Neapolitan, with the hope of future promotion. 
He had already got leave from the Neapolitan court for this 
step, with a recommendation from the minister. His plan 
was to put his estate under t till such time as the 
most pressing debts were cleared; and he thought, with the 
remainder of his fortune, added to his pay, he should his 
time more to his mind in the character of a soldier, than he 
could by observing a languid system of economy in Sicily. 














CHAPTER V. 
The love of @ very young lady. 
‘ Fallere credentem non est operosa puellam 
Gloria.” Ovid. Epist. 


Wai ce Zeluco waited the result of this a plication, a 
young lady of Palermo became, by the sudden death of her 

other, heiress of a very iderable fortune ; for although 
her father was still alive, and her mother only forty years of 
age, Be as she had not proved pregnant for many years, the 
daughter’s succeeding to her father’s whole fortune was con- 
sidered as next to infallible. This certainly was the opinion 
of Zeluco, and he immediately applied every art of insinua- 
tion he was possessed of, to gain the affections of this young 


ay. 

_Zeluco was of a very elegant as well as vi make ; 
his person was finely mike ani a audi cltheeeh some peo- 
ple who pretended to skill in By ma y asserted that they 
could detect the indications of ill-nature and of a vicious dis- 
position in his countenance, yet, in the general opinion, and 





particularly in that of Signora Rosolia (the young lady in | 


question), he was a very handsome man. Rosolia was one 

those young ladies who, when they greatly approve of a 
man’s face and figure, are inclined to believe every other 
good quality is added thereunto. 

A gentleman, superior to Zeluco in all respects but exter- 
nal figure, had for some time, with the approbation of ber pa- 
rents, paid his addresses to her. But no sooner had the new 
lover made a declaration of his passion, than he appeared in 
her eyes preferable to the old. On what this preference was 

led appeared afterwards, when Zeluco lamented his 
hard fate in having a rival who was countenanced by both 
her parents: for Rosolia then assured him that this could 
proceed solely from their not being informed of Zeluco’s sen- 
timents ; but, as soon as they are, added she, they will cer- 
tainly prefer you as a son-in-law to Signor Michelo, 7 

Iam extremely happy to know that you are of that opi- 
nion, cried Zeluco. 

I am quite certain of it, said she. 

You have heard them speak upon the subject then? said he. 

No, never; replied she. , 

Idol of my soul, cried Zeluco, how then are you certain 
that they would prefer me to Signor Michelo ? 

Because, replied this judicious young lady, there is no 
comparison between you. Every body that has eyes must 
see that you are a far handsomer man, 

However flattering it might seem, Zeluco was a good deal 
disappointed when he was informed of the circumstance on 
which she founded her hopes, and he thought his surest 
course was to get possession of the young lady’s fortune and 
persomin the first place, and to solicit the father’s and mo- 
ther’s tdtment afterwards. 

Having eXpressed his gratitude on account of the favorable 
able sentiments she entertained of him, he told her, that pa- 
rents often viewed things of this nature ina different light 
from their childrea:—That his rival had probably secured 
the favor of her father and mother, by applying to them in 
the first instance ; because her fortune, not her heart, was 
that gentleman’s sole object. That he, on the contrary, had 
given no hint of hig passion to them, but had applied directly 
to her, because it was her heart alone that he was solicitous 
about. As for fortune, it wag what he had always despised, 
and had not the least weight With him in his present suit ;— 
of which disinterested way of “hk he — ready to give 
her an immediate proof, by marrying her secretly without any 
person’s consent hut her com, and Sithout the pone wo of a 
single sequin. wes 

he young lady, in answer to this, told him that she could 
not comply with his proposal without impiety ; for that her 
mother had been alarmed on a former occasion with the 
assiduities of a person she did not approve, had conducted 
her to the Madre Chiesa, and in the chapel of St. Rosolia, 
in the presence of the saint herself, had made her pledge 
her solemn promise, never to give her hand in marriage 
without the consent of her father and mother ; assuring her, 
at the same time, that they, on their part, should never exact 
of her to marry any man contrary to her inclination. 

It is impossible for me therefore, added this pious young 
lady, to break the engagement, without incurring the displea- 
sure, not only of my parents, but also of my patroness, who 
hitherto hath always displayed great kindness to me, and 
will certainly not easily forgive the breach of an engagement 
to which she herself was an eye-witness. 

Zeluco, perceiving that the idea of provoking St. Rosolia 
filled the lady’s mind with horror, did not think it prudent to 
insist at that time on the point he wished to carry ;—he took 
her promise, however, that she would not mention what had 
passed to her parents, till he had time to reflect on what 
were the properest measures to adopt. 

This injunction she punctualiy observed. At their next 
interview, he told Rosolia, that he had been considering what 
she had said, regarding the promise she had given to her 
mother in the chapel of her patroness; that he was not sur- 
prised to find this made great impression on ore of mre 
and understanding. his, and similar instances of the 
good of her disposition, he said, endeared her to him 
more and more; for although the graces of her face and 
person had made the first impression on his heart, yet it was 
the beauties of her mind, the amiable sweetness of her dis- 
position, her piety, and above all her admirable good sense, 
that rivetted his chains. Zeluco had an opinion, that people 
in general are most gratified when praised for those qualities 
in which they are most deficient. br this principle, he never 
failed to praise this young lady on the superior excellency of 
her understanding. } 

He then proceeded to observe, that with respect to the 
engagement which she imagined she had entered into at the 
Madre Chiesa, she had evidently been surprised into it, and 
it was not to be supposed that St. Rosolia could, in her heart, 
approve of so ao a vow, especially as it had been made 
without her previous consent; adding, that as for himself, 
he was certain that he should not survive the refusal he was 
sure of receiving from her mother :—he therefore left it to the 

sews herd to consider, whether it was le that St. 
R ia, her patroness, and without a doubt the most com- 
passionate of all the saints, would approve of a measure 
which would infallibly occasion the death of a person who 
was, and had ever been, her faithful votary. And all for 
what? To gratify hard-hearted parents, who only consulted 
their own avarice, and disregarded true love, 

As the tenderness of this young lady’s heart was equal to 
the weakness of her understanding, and both infinitely sur- 
passed those graces and beauties which Zeluco had so liber- 
ally imputed to her, she began to be convinced by his reason- 
ing, and melted by his entreaties ; but having, in the course 
of their conversation, said that she was quite certain of pre- 
vailing on her father at least to give his consent,—for he had 








always been in the highest degree indulgent to her, an! 
never had, in any one instance, withstood her persevering so- 
licitation, Zeluco, contrary to his first opinion, thoughe it 
would be most prudent to allow her to try to move her father ; 
and if in spite of her sanguine hope she should fail, he still 
would have it in his power to persuade her into a secret 
marriage. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The reasoning of a young lady in love.-—The weakness of a 
Sather 


THe impatience of the lady’s love made her seize the very 
earliest a geroe | of acquainting her father with the state 
of her heart, which she did in very pathetic terms. 

The astomished father at first insisted on the encourage- 
ment which had been given to her first lover, the real worth 
of his chareeter, and the advantages of such a connexion. 
To these arg the lady opposed her love for Zeluco, 
and her indifference for the other. 

The father hinted at the embarrassed situation of Zeluco’s 
<The lady: declared that this gave he peculiar 

e ec! at this gave her iar satisfaction, 
because it affteded © proefte the whele world, that in so ma- 
terial a point as the choice of a husband, she was superior 
to all tow and sordid considerations, which could not fail in 
raising her in the esteem of the judicious, and would for ever 
hm ay to her the gratitude as well as the love of her hus~ 





The father suggested, that while she thus proved the dis« 
interested purity of her own conduct, she could not be cer- 
tain that her lover was actuated by the same noble and dis« 
interested motives. 

To this the daughter with equal readiness and warmth re- 
plied, that Zeluco had already given the most undoubted 
proofs of the generous turn of his mind, his superiority to all 
mercenary views and sordid considerations, by the magni- 
ficent manner in which he had spent the greatest part of his 
own fortune. 

The father shook his head with an air of dissatisfaction, 
and then mentioned the libertine character of Zeluco, the 
number of women he had seduced, and his neglect of them 
afterwards ; dwelling with emphasis on the cruel treatment of 
the Countess Brunella’s niece. 

This was an unlucky arg t, and p d an effect 
directly 7 to what was intended. The young lady 
acknowledged that Zeluco had been wild and rakish ;—most 
young men of spirit were ;—that ic had turned the heads of 
many young women—no wonder, he was so very genteel and 
handsome ;—that he had afterwards neglected than b 
he found them unworthy of his esteem, and they, of course, 

d him of i y ;—that Signora Brunella’s niece 
was a very weak young woman ; it was not to be supposed a 
man of Zeluco’s good sense would ever dream of taking such 
a person for his wife ;—that, for her own part, she was aware, 
that by entirely possessing a man so greatly admired by all 
other women, she must be exposed to the envy of her own 
sex ;—but that internal tranquillity, and domestic happiness, 
would enable her to despise their di intment and malice ; 
for she knew that Zeluco had fixed his heart upon her, and 
her alone; was now determined to reform, and to be con- 
stant ; and all the world allowed that reformed rakes made 
the very best of husbands. 

The young lady’s last arguments seeming rather to alarm 
than convince her father, she had recourse to a method of 
reasoning which she had often found successful when all 
others failed. She burst into.a flood of tears, sobbed as it 
she had been ready to expire ; and, when she recovered her 
voice, declared that her heart was fixed upon Signor Zeluco, 
who had given her the surest proofs of the sincerity of his 
love, and of his noble and generous character ;—that happi- 
ness in marriage depended on mutual affeetion and endless 
passion, and not at all upon fortune ;~that she would wan- 
der over the wide world with her lover, blest in his fidelity, 
and depending on St. Rosolia for and sust , 
rather than live m the greatest affluence with any other man, 
although he were the first monarch on earth, or even the 
king of Naples, Jerusalem, and the Two Sicilies himself :— 
that these were her unalterabl timents, or, if any altera~ 
tion could happen, it would be that of an increase, not a d> 
minution, of her love, for she felt it augmenting — hour ; 
and finally, she entreated on her knees, that he wou ° 
himself an affectionate father toa daughter who had always 
loved and honored him, and would obey him in every thing but 
in this one point, which, she was sorry to say, was out of her 

er ; and which, if he insisted upon, he would soon be-~ 
Rold her laid in the same grave with her dearest brother, 
whom he had so long and so bitterly lamented. 

Before the daughter had finished this affeeting address, 
the good-natured father was also in tears ; and as soon as he 
was able to speak, he raised her up, with am assurance that 
her happiness was his chief object im life, and he would do 
every thing she could desire to promote it. 

Having thus melted her father to compliance, she begged, 
in the next place, that he would use his influence with her 
mother, that she might likewise consent to the only measure 
which could make her truly happy ; which the good-natured 
man engaged to do. 


CHAPTER VII. 
The prudence of a menensis"~“\aarnarentieseeeemation 
ove. 


Tue father had an ity of ing the 
subject to his aie i oy ay ee te ne on he 
was convinced their daughter would never marry any man 
but Zeluco ; so that she had best save herself the trouble of 
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endeavoring to prevent it, as he had already said every thing 
that could be said, and without effect. 

He was then proceeding to give her an account ofthe scene 
which had passed between them, when she saved him the 
trouble, informing him that she had overheard the whole in an 
adjoining room, where she happened to be when his daugh- 
ter had made the pathetic attack uponhim above described. 
Perceiving that her husband’s heart was — melted by the 
daughter’s tears, and his resolution moulded to her views, 
she declined all di ion with him; and thought it not 
prudent to let him into the plan which she had already form- 
ed in her mind, to di gl daughter from a connex- 
ion fraught with ruin and remorse. She contented herself, 
therefore, with saying coolly, that although she did not much 
relish the match, yet, as she could not think of crossing her 
daughter’s inclinations, she certainly would not persist in op- 
position, if, on full deliberation, the young lady continued in 
the same mind; and at all events she would take no step 
without the concurrence of her husband, who, she was pleas- 
ed to add, was a much better judge in a matter of such im- 
portance than she could pretend to be. 

In reply to this the husband said, that he candidly acknow- 
ledged that he was a far better judge; adding, that it was 
impossible for him ever to change his mind. 

Not quite, my dear, said the wife meekly : you were under 
the necessity of changing your mind before you could relin- 
quish the unalterable resolution you told me yesterday you 
had formed of giving your daughter to Signor Michelo, whom 
we then equally approved of, 

I did not know yesterday, said he, a little disconcerted, that 
Zeluco was the only man who could make our daughter hap- 








ay. 
: He then went and acquainted his daughter that he had pre- 
vailed on her mother to consent to her marriage with Zeluco, 

The young lady flew in a transport of joy to her mother ; 
asked her forgiveness for having disposed of her heart with- 
out consulting so indulgent a parent; informed her that she 
was now absolutely certain of St. Rosolia’s ry pleased 
with her choice; and assured her, that for the future she 
would be the most obedient and dutiful of all daughters, 

The mother thanked her for her good intentions, and asked 
her how she came to be socertain of the saint’s acquiescence. 

Because, replied the pious young lady, as I have been able 
to think or even to dream of nothing = some time but my 
marriage with Signor Zeluco, after attending mass this very 
morning I retired to the chapel of the saint, and looking her 
devoutly in the face, and watching her eyes, I humbly entreat- 
ed to know whether she approved of my passion or not?— 
On which the sweet image of Rosolia looked in the most pro- 
pitious manner ;—and at length with a gracious smile nodded 
assent, 

Nay, said the mother, after such a testimony of approba- 
tion there can be no doubt.—And have you equal proofs, my 
dear, of Signor Zeluco’s love ? 

Stronger, if possible, answered the daughter;—he has 
sworn it to me a hundred times; and, besides, I have it un- 
der his hand. 

These are proofs, indeed, said the mother ; and, continued 
she, you have no reason to doubt that all this love is for you 
alone, independent of your fortune! 

Santa Maria! exclaimed the daughter, Signor Zelaco is 
not only the most loving, but also the most disinterested of 
mankind.—He has ofien assured me, that he should be still 
happier if my fortune were less, that he might prove to the 
world how far he is above.all mean and mercenary views. 

Then it is highly probable, said the mother, that he will en- 
joy the felicity he so earnestly desires ; for I shall now inform 
you, my dear, of what I did not choose to hint till I was quite 
certain of it: Iam several months gone with child, which at 
any rate will reduce your fortune one half; and, in case of a 
son, will leave you a very moderate portion. 

I wish with all my heart you may have a son, my dear mo- 
ther; for I should like a little brother of all things, cried Ro- 
solia. 

Very well, my dear, said the mother, you will probably ob- 
tain your wish. But, continued she, I suppose you would 
not wish that your marriage should take place till I am reco- 
vered of my lying-in, that I may join in the pleasure of such 
an occasion. 

Good heaven! certainly not, answered the daughter; and 
immediately went, in raptures, to communicate these glad ti- 
dings to Zeluco, whose joy at the pegs acquiescence was 
prodigiously damped on hearing of the situation of the mo- 
ther. His chagrin was evident on his countenance. 

I perceive, said the young lady, tenderly, that the postpon- 
ing of our happiness tilly mother shall be dain grieves 


ou. 

Very severely indeed, said Zeluco, 

Be not afflicted, my dear Zeluco, said this love sick maid- 
en: I will endeavor to prevail on her to consent to our union 
before she is delivered. 

Zeluco begged she would not attempt it, as it might give 
offence, and render her mother averse to the match altogether. 

She then in the most endearing manner assured him that 
the delay gave her very near as mueh uneasiness as it could 
, but he, on ae other hand, scan esa on. he felt the 

isappeintment with greater poignancy than she could i 
bly do; which, however, he would endeavor to bear = wl 
than risk disobliging her mother, especially in her present 
condition, when the smallest importunity might injure her 
precious health. 

But, good God! added he, did you never before suspect 


that she-was in this condition ? 
Neve;, said this penetrating young lady ; though I am sur- 
prised avit ; ‘for the t she tioned it, I plainly per- 





ceived that her waist was uncommonly large. 
Zeluco retired in all the agonies of disappointment; but 





determined to be more fully informed before he gave up a pur- 
suit on which he had founded the re-establishment of his for- 


tune, 

He called the following morning cn a certain monk, who 
occasionally exercised the function of a physician, and was 
known to be employed in that capacity by the mother of Sig- 
nora Rosolia. 

After an affected consultation on his own health, he turned 
the conversation on hers. 

The wary mother, having thought it probable that Zeluco 
might question this man, had prepared him in what manner 
to answer his inquiries : the medical monk, therefore, assur- 
ed Zeluco that she was in the way that he and the best friends 
of her family could wish. 

What, is it true then, replied Zeluco, what I have with so 
much pleasure heard, Signora Maria is really with child ? 

Nothing of that nature can be more certain, replied the 
physician, than that she is pregnant of one child; some think 
trom her appearance that she will have twins, 

Twins! cried Zeluco. 

Yes, signor, continued the doctor, that is the opinion of 
some who are thought judges in such matters ; but, in my 
own mind, no indications however strong can ascertain the 
pom with such precision as those people pretend ;—that she 

as one lively child seems beyond a doubt ; that she will have 
two, I will not positively assert. 

Why, docior, said Zeluco, it is a very long time since she 
was in the same situation. 

If she has twins, replied the monk gravely, she never was 
precisely in the same situation; it is true, indeed, that when 
a woman has once had twins, she will afterwards be more 
likely to have them again. , 

Pray, how long is it since she had her last child? said Ze- 
luco. 

About nine or ten years, replied the physician. 

Is it not uncommon, after such an interval, for a woman to 
recommence bearing children? said Zeluco. 

It is a little singular, replied the monk ; but when a woman 
does recommence, she generally proceeds with more spirit 
and perseverance than if no such interruption had taken 

lace :—therefore, as Signora Maria is only forty years of age, 
F should not be surprised if, by the favor of the blessed Vir- 

in, who is her patroness, she should have several children 
ar Aas she leaves off child-bearin omy 

Several children! repeated Zeluco with an accent of an- 
ger ;—you must imagine her patroness has prodigious powers 
in such matters. 

Do you call the powers of the blessed Virgin in question ? 
— the monk in a threatening tone. 

eaven forbid, father! said Zeluco with an expiatory look. 

Let me tell you, Signor, continued the monk in an authori- 
tative style, that the powers of the Virgin are unlimited ; it 
were impiety to doubt it. 

I have not the least doubt, cried Zeluco, — the monk 
in an affectionate manner by the hand :—so far from calling 
her power in question, I am convinced, my dear father, add- 
ed he with a hyprocritical accent, that she could bring it about 
without the t of the husband 

Unquestionably she could, said the monk. 

Zeluco being now persuaded of the reality of Signora Ma- 
ria’s pregnancy, took his leave of the monk ; and having two 
days before received a letter from his uncle at Madrid, as- 
suring him of pr ion in the Spanish service, he resolved 
to set out for that city as soon as possible. When he received 
the letter, his determination had been to secure his marriage 
with Signora Rosolia in the first place, and then deliberate 
what answer he should make to his uncle’s letter ; but having 
now resolved to have nothing more to do with the fair object 
of his disinterested and unalterable affection, he seized the 
opportunity of a vessel read" to sail for Barcelona ; embarked 
with a single servant, and avery moderate quantity of bag- 
pee ; and after a prosperous voyage arrived at that city. 

eing very impatient to get quickly to Madrid, he ordered 
his servant to have every thing prepared for the journey as 
soon as possible. While these arrangements were making, 
he intended to have amused himself by sauntering through 
the town, but was prevented by a heavy shower of rain. I 
do not know what in the devil’s name to do with myself, said 
Zeluco. You had as well take this opportunity of writing to 
Signora Rosolia, said his valet ;—she may perhaps be a little 
surprised at our sudden departure. Ay, so I will; bring me 
pen, ink, and paper, said Zeluco, yawning. 

The servant supplied him with the materials for writing ; 
and this ardent lover, renewing his fits of yawning very 
frequently during the performance, at last finished the 
epistle, 

Signora Rosolia, when she heard of Zeluco’s having sailed 
for Spain, immediately fainted, as is usual with young ladies 
when they are abandoned by men who pretend to be dying 
for them, and whom they consider as the only men who can 
make them happy. She continued for some weeks subject 
to hysterical affections: these, however, gradually disap- 
peared ; and her old lover, by the mediation of her mother, re- 
newing his courtship, she was in due time prevailed on to 
give him her hand, Her mother then informed her that she 








| was mistaken in the notion of her being with child. And the 


day after her marriage, the daughter in return declared to her 
mother, that she herself had undoubtedly mistaken the image 
of St. Rosolia, being now convinced that her present husband 
was the only man who could make her completely happy. 

1 hope, my dear, said the mother, he is the only man who 
will ever attempt it. 


CHAPTER VIII. ‘ 
His generosity gets credit for what was due to his resentment. 
ZELUCO was received in the kindest manner by his uncle 








at Madrid, who viewed his past extravagances in the most 
favorable light, considering them as entirely proceeding from 
youthful vivacity and imprudence. He therefore treated him 
with all the respect due to the head of his own family ; intro- 
duced him to every house of distinction ; flattering himself 
that the ardent spirit of his nephew might excite Bima to.the 
same impetuous pursuit of military glory with which he had 
followed pleasure, and fondly hoping that he would one day 
arrive at higher distinction than he would have attained by 
an unambitious prudence of conduct in the Neapolitan service 
which afforded no opportunity of displaying military genius, 
After pointing out Ae advantages he weal derive from his 
birth, he inculcated the necessity of distinguishing himself by 
activity as an officer, that he might give an early impression 
in his favor, and smooth the way to that rapid promotion he 
had reason to expect from his exertions in an army where dis 
cipline was greatly relaxed, and in which few men of rank 
distinguished themselves, 

Zeluco was appointed to a regiment then on its march to 
one of the sea-port towns, but with permission to remain at 
Madrid till the troops should arrive at the place of their des 
tination, and were completed. He spent this interval in 
those societies to which he had been introduced by his uncle ; 
and being sufficiently sensible of the graces of his own per- 
son, he was not without hopes of engaging the affections of 
some female as wealthy as Signora Rosolia, and whose 
mother was less liable to pregnancy. 

At some of those assemblies gaming to a considerable 
depth was permitted, Zeluco had always been fond of play, 
and had acquired, at the usual expense, a very great know- 
ledge in most games ; yet he by no means possessed that 
degree of cool and d of temper which is re. 
quisite for a gamester: he was sensible of this himself, 
but he could not always resist the temptation of gaming ; 
and sometimes not satisfied with the play at the assem 
blies, he went in search of deeper stakes at less creditable 
houses, 

At first he was fortunate, which vepo y him to attend 
those houses more constantly. One unlucky evening, how- 
ever, he lost all the money he had about him, amounting to 
a considerable sum; most part of it was won by a person 
who had lately appeared at Madrid, assuming the character 
of an Hungarian gentleman, with the rank of a lieutenant 
colonel of hussars in the Emperor’s service, As the com- 

any played for ready money only, when Zeluco had lost 

is, he sat in very ill-humor, looking over those who con- 
tinued to play: in this disposition it was not unnatural in 
him to suspect that the person who had won his money had, 
by other means besides superior skill in the game, assisted 
his own good fortune. Zeluco watched him with the 
most malignant attention, wishing to detect him in some 
unfair trick, and ready to quarrel with him, even if he should 
not. 

The game was pass-dice. A young stranger held the 
dice, and had already won four times; and as his whole 
money had been covered each time, the sum before him 
was how sixteen times larger than what he had originally 
staked. But while he seemed preparing to throw a fifi 
time, there was only about a thir part of the money which 
he now had on the table taken by the company. 

On observing this the stranger said, Does nobody choose 
to take more? Every body declined, on which he put the 
residue of the money into his pocket ; but as he shook the 
box, being about tc throw, the hussar officer cried Banco; 
and the others took up what they had staked. 

The rule of the game is, that if any one person offers to 
take the whole, the rest of the company, who have taken 
smaller sums, immediately withdraw their money in favor of 
the person who offers to stand against the entire bank ; that 
is tosay, the whole sum which the person who holds the dice 
has on the table. 

The hussar meant to avail himself of the equivocal situa- 
tion of the case: if the dice should prove fortunate to the 
thrower, he intended to pay the exact sum on the table ; but 
in case the dice turned against the stranger, he resolved to 
claim not only that, but abo what the young gentleman had 
just put into lie pocket, ‘ 

The stranger threw and lost. ‘Take your money, said he, 
shoving the whole parcel to the Hungarian. 

The latter insisted on having that also which he had put 
into his pocket, saying, it belonged to the bank as much as 
what remained on the table, since there had been no inter- 
vening throw. : : 

The young gentleman was astonished at this demand, 
asserting, that the money he had pocketed was entirely out 
of the question, having been withdrawn before the Hunga- 
rian had spoken. That if the officer meant both sums, he 
ought to have declared that meaning when he called Banco; 
adding, that in case he had done so, or if the company had 
set against the whole of his winning, he himself had deter- 
mined to pass the box, and not have risked so great a sum at 
one throw. 

This pretended colonel, however, who was a stout man, 
with a long sabre and a formidable pair of whiskers, was 
loud and boisterous in asserting his right to the whole. The 
stranger defended his ota faintly ; the company, in 
general, whatever they thought of the justice of the case, 
did not seem disposed to assert the stranger's claim agaist 
this ferocious bussar, : 

In this state of affairs, Zeluco, who burned with resent- 
ment against the person who had won his money, said, It 
was aciear case, and that the Hungarian had, a right to 
nothing but the sum on the table when he first spoke ; 
ing, he was convinced if he had lost he would have paid no 
more. How, sir!—whatdo you mean? cried the Hunga- 
rian, turning fiercely round to Zelnco. I mean precisely 
what I said, replied the latter. What, sir! repeated the 
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hussar, in a loud tone of voice, and putting his hand to his 
sword. Yes, sir, cried Zeluco, and further, I mean to cut 
the throat of any rascally adventurer who dares be insolent 
tome: saying this, he half drew his sword, when the com- 

any interposed. The hussar affected not to have heard 
Veluco’s last words, but said, in a softened tone, that if the 
company were of opinion that his claim was not strictly just, 
he was — to yield it. Willing or unwilling, you shall 
yield it, cried Zeluco; and the company being now unani- 
mous in favor of the stranger, the spr Hungarian officer 
withdrew from the assembly, and next morning early he left 
Madrid, afraid that this incident would produce an investiga~ 
tion exceedingly prejudicial to him, being conscious that he had 
no title to the character he assumed. , 

This adventure was much talked of, and did a great deal 
of honor to Zeluco. It was peculiarly agreeable to his ge- 
nerous uncle; who having heard that his nephew had been 
unfortunate on the night in which he had behaved with such 
spirit, he presented him with a sum sufficient for clearing all 
his expenses at Madrid, and equipping him in the genteelest 
manner for his expedition to the West Indies. Zeluco him- 
self, having no immediate prospect of meeting with another 
Rosolia, grew tired of the formality of Madrid, and impatient 
to join his regiment, which he understood had now arrived at 
the head-quarters. . 

This resolution being communicated to the uncle, was im- 
puted by him to a laudable zealfor the service. The worthy 
veteran assured him that he would take particular care of his 
interest, and assist his promotion with all his influence at 
court, making no doubt but his efforts for that purpose would 
be rendered successful by the ane reputation of Zeluco. 

The regiment was in a very short time completed, and 
soon after embarked for the island of Cuba, where it arrived 
in safety. 





CHAPTER IX. 
The remonstrance of an old officer. 


« La férocité naturelle fait moins de cruels que l’amour-propre.”” 
Due de la Rochefoucault. 

Zexuco possessed not the generous ardor of a soldier; 
his impatience for promotion was excited by the hopes of 
emolument more than a thirst for military glory; and if he 
was willing to suffer fatigue and incur danger, it was because 
in his present situation they were necessary for his obtaining 
some lucrative command, that might speedily furnish him 
with the means of pleasure and luxurious enjoyment, which 
he considered as the only sensible pursuits in life. 

Having heard that the commander in chief was a very 
strict attentive officer, and Zeluco’s views being now 
centred in military promotion, he was impatient to acquire 
favor and recommendation by distinguishing himself as a 
disciplinarian, Naturally selfish and unfeeling, he was not 

hecked in the pr ion of this plan by any sentiment of 
justice or compassion; provided he could make the men 
under his command more d in their exercise, or more 
smart in thew appearance, than others, he regarded not the 
inconveniency or torture he occasioned to them. Nor did 
he care whether this was of use to the service or not; he was 
convinced it might be of use to himself, and that was suffi- 
cient. Without temper to make allowance for the awkward- 
ness of recruits, or equity in proportioning punishments to 
crimes, his orders were often dictated by caprice and enforc- 
ed with cruelty. He exacted from the private men such a 
degree of precision im the manual exercise, and in the minutiz 
of Shalt dress, as was almost out of the power ofthe most dex- 
terous and best disposed to observe. 

Provoked and irritated on finding that the soldiers did not 
arrive at that degree of perfection which his vanity required, 
and becoming daily more unreasonable and unrelenting by 
the exercise of power, he exhibited many instances of cruelty 
on a detachment from the garrison of Havannah, of which he 
had for some time the command, 

His conduct on that and other occasions came to the 
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p of the regiment, having visited 
the soldier, approved of his conduct, declaring he could not 
justly be ed for an answer so ox. He next day 
informed the commander in chief of the whole transaction. 

This gentleman, unwilling to rely entirely on the account 
he had received, sent for some of the officers belonging tothe 
detachment, and obtained from them the samo information 
which he had already received trom the chaplain. 

In the mean time Zeluco, ae a hint of what was 
going on, freed the soldier from confinement. But the indig- 
nation of the commanding officer being roused by what he 
had heard, he made inquiries into Zeluco’s conduct to the 
soldiers on other occasions; and soon discovered with asto- 
pms po and some degree of se nt — = many 
acts of unnecessary severit oppression mn come 
mitted by Zeluco. Having biamed some officers, whose duty 
he thou ant it was to have informed him of those transactions 
sooner, he sent for Zeluco, and, in the presence of all the of- 
ficers of the battalion to which he belonged, he add d 
him to the following effect : 

Sienor ZEuLvco, 

I think it my duty to deliver my sentiments to you before 
these gentlemen on a subject that ought to be well understood 
by every officer, but of which it appears by your conduct you 
have formed very erroneous notions. 

Strict discipline is essentially requisite for the well-being of 
an army ; without which it degenerates into a lawless mob, 
more formidable to their friends than their enemies,—the ra- 
vagers, not the defenders, of their country. 

t itis equally essential that discipline be exercised with 
temper and with justice. A capri and cruel exertion 
of L poor in officers depresses the spirits of the private men, 
and extinguishes that daring ardor which glows in the breast 
of a real soldier, 

Is it possible that a man of a generous mind can treat with 
wanton cruelty those who are not permitted to resist, or even 
to expostulate, however brave they may be? 

I believe, sir, you have not as yet served in time of war; 
but I will inform you, that in the course of my services I 
have seen common soldiers gallantly face the enemy, when 
some officers, who had been in the habit of using them with 
insult anc cruelty, shrunk from the —. » 

You are sufficiently acquainted with the condition of pri- 
vate soldiers to know, that when they are treated with all the 
lenity consistent with proper discipline, still their condition is 
surrounded with such a variety of hardships, that every 
person of humanity must wish it were possible to alleviate it. 

Only reflect, sir, on the smallness of their pay; how in- 
adequate to the duty required of them, and how far beneath 
the intrinsic value it bore when it was first fixed ; yet this 
grievance remains unremedied in some of the wealthiest coun- 
tries of Europe, evenin those where the greatest attention is 
paid in other particulars to the rights of mankind. But weak 
as the impression may be which the soldier’s hardships make 
on the cold heart of the politician, one would naturally ex- 
pect they should meet with sympathy in the breasts of their 
own officers ; the men best acquainted with their situation, 
whom they are constantly serving and obeying, who are act- 
ing in the same cause, and exposed to the same dangers, 
though not to the same hardships with th | It is na- 
tural to imagine that, independent of more generous motives, 
their own interest, and the idea of self-preservation, would 
prompt officers to behave with mildness, at least with equity, 
to the soldiers under their command, How many oficers 
have been rescued from death or captivity by the eful at- 
tachment and intrepidity of the soldiers! 1 myself, sir, once 
lay on the field severely wounded, when, in the midst of ge- 
neral confusion, officers and men flying promiscuously, I was 
carried to a place of security by two soldiers, at the infinite 
hazard of their own lives. From one of those, indeed, I might 
naturally have expected some exertion in my favor; he was a 
Castilian, born on my own estate: but I had no claim on the 
other, except as an officer who had always behaved equitably 
to him in common with the rest of my company ;—he was an 














knowledge of the commander in chief by the following inci- 


lent : 

A soldier having committed some slight mistake in the ex- 
ercise, Zeluco treated him with great severity, which the 
man endured with all the passiveness which military disci- 
pline exacts ;—till Zeluco, swelling with the insolence of 
power, expressed himself in this barbarous and absurd man- 
ner: If you are not more alert for the future, you scoundrel, 
I will cut you to pieces and send your soul to hell. 

To this the man replied with tranquillity:—Your honor 
may cut me to pieces if you please, but I thank God it is not 
in your power to send my soul to hell. 

This very sedate answer, while it raised a smile in others 


or not. 
He ordered the man to be carried tothe guard-prison and 
put in irons. 
Zeluco had been long disliked by ail his fellow-officers. 
On talking over this matter with some of them, in order to 
them with the opinion that what the soldier had 


bring the man toa court-martial, being 
be ma but he had it insinuated,to the soldier hitnself, 
that if he would acknowledge a mutinous intention, and im- 
plore mercy, he should be liberated without a trial ; whereas, 
if he were tried, he would certainly be severely punished. 
But the soldier, secretly onuepe by those of the officers 
who most detested Zeluco, refused to make any such avow- 
al, and remained in irons, 





Had I treated him with caprice or ill-nature, would this fo- 
reigner, or even would my own coun n, have made such 
a generous exertion to preserve my life? No, sir; if they 
had refrained from giving me a fresh wound as they fled 
me, which soldiers are not unapt to do to cruel 
certainly would at least have consulted their own safety by 
continuing their flight, and left me to be trampled to death by 
the enemy’s cavalry, as I certainly must have been, had not 
these two soldiers removed me from the spot on which I lay. 

But waving every consideration derived from the ideas of 
personal safety, there is another kind of selfishness which 
might induce officers to behave well to soldiers; that is, ihe 

leasure of alleviating, in many respects, the unavoidable 
Leedehine of our fellow-creatures, and the consciousness of 
being loved by those around us. 

At this part of the general’s remonstrance Zeluco raised 
his eyes mechanically, with that kind of stare which a man 
gives when he hears what he thinks a very extraordinary pro- 

tion. 

m 1s true, sir, I wee you, continued me Castilian ; next 
to the approbation own conscience, n is so grate- 
ful to the heart of man as the love and emf mankind. 
In my mind he is an object of compassion, in whatever situa- 
tion of life he may be placed. who is not sensible of this from 
his own experience ; and surely no man can be tolerably hap- 
py who thinks himself the object of their hatred. 


cers, they 


of the strictest oe commands their esteem, and the 
smallest mark of kindness secures their gratitude and attach- 
ment. I have ever endeavored to preserve a steady and re- 
gular discipline among the troops I have had the honor of 
commanding; yet I have the happiness to believe, that { am 
more loved than feared by those among them who have had 
the best eppertunity of knowing me. One of the greatest 
pleasures I ever enjoyed (I see some here who were with me 
on that occasion), was in overhearing an advanced guard of 
soldiers talk affectionately of me, when they knew not [ was 
near them: I will own to you, sir, it came over my heart 
like the sweetest music: and if I thought myself the object 
of the secret execrations of the men under my command, it 
would spoil the harmony of my life, and jar my whole soul 
out of tune. 

Signor Zeluco, what I have heard of your behavior to the 
soldiers I am willing to impute to a misplaced zeal for the 
service. It is difficult to believe that a man of birth and edu- 
cation could have been prompted to the severities you have 
exercised by other motives. 

This een at to the regard I have for the re- 
commendation of my old friend your uncle, has weighed with 
me in not subjecting certain parts of your conduct to the 
judgment of a court-martial. 

With respect to the soldier whom you confined so long and 
so improperly in irons, you certainly treated him from the be- 
ginning with too much severity. The natural awkwardness 
of a recruit is to be corrected gradually, and with gentleness ; 
severity confounds him, and increases the evil that is to be 
remedied, To give way to anger and passion on such an oc- 
casion is inconsistent with the dignity which an officer ought 
to preserve before the men, and is deus attended with in- 
justice. As for this man’s answer to your very intemperate 
menace, although a soidier under arms ought not to make an 
reply to an officer, yet, all the circumstances being weighed, 
what he said was ble; to end to torture it into a 
mutiny would be absurd. 

You ought to remember, gentlemen, that as military disci- 
pline looks to the general tendency and remote consequences 
of things, more than to their intrinsic criminality, many ac- 
tions are treated as crimes by the military laws which in them- 
selves are innocent or frivolous. And when a soldier, irritat- 
ed by undeserved insult, overleaps subordination, and repels 
the wanton tyranny of an officer, however he may be con- 
demned by the unrelenting laws of discipline, he will be ab- 
solved by the natural feelings of the human heart, which re~ 
volts at oppression ; nor will he appear, even in the eyes of 
those who think his punishment expedient, an object either 
of contempt or aversion. But when an officer, armed with 
the power, and intrenched within the lines of discipline, in- 
dulges unmanly passion, or private hatred, against an unpro- 
tected and unresisting soldier, in what light can this officer 
appear, either in his own eyes or in those of others ? 

ignor Zeluco, I have thought oo to explain my senti- 
ments to you thus fully before these gentlemen, who have 
been witnesses to your conduct since you first joined the re- 
giment, and who I do not think entirely free from blame for 
not making me acquainted with it. I have only to add, that 
the considerations which prevent my laying the whole before 
a court-martial can operate a second time. I hope, sir, that 
for your “wn sake you will keep this in your remembrance, 
that while I insist upon all the t under my command per- 
forming their duty with punctuality, I will not permit the 
poorest sentinel to be treated with injustice. 

The soldier whom you used so harshly may still appeal, if 
—_— to a court-martial; it will be prudent in you to 

means to prevent him. 
Havii said this, the neral dismissed the y. Ze- 
luco i¢ & present to the soldier more than sufficient to sa- 
tisfy him. And his expectation of sudden promotion in the 
army being greatly damped by the general’s e, he 
formed the resolution of quitting the road to military renown, 
and of turning into a path more agreeable to his talents, and 
from which he hoped to reap greater advantage. 








CHAPTER X. 
Gratitude to a friend,— Curiosity in a maid. 

Zx.uco had formed an acquaintance with a Spanish gen- 
tleman, to whom he had ht a recommendatory letter 

from his uncle at Madrid, and from whom he received dail 
marks of attention and civility. As this gentleman, though 
of but a moderate fortune, lived in a most hospitable style, 
and was of a character less reserved than the Spaniards in 
general are, Zeluco found him a very convenient acquaint- 
ance, and cultivated his good opinion with such assiduity, 
that he gained at last his entire confidence. In the course of 
their intimacy, the Spaniard informed Zeluco that he had 
long his addresses to a widow lady possessed of a very 
valuable estate of her ows, and a large sum of secur- 
ed in mortgages on some of the best estates in the islands of 
Cuba and Hispaniola ; that she had, on his first making pro- 
posals, protested in positive terms, according to the estabiish- 
ed custom of widows, against ever entering into a second 
matrimonial engagement ; but that of late he had observed, 
with much satisfaction, that her objections became gradually 
weaker, both in their nature and in the manner in which they 
were urged ; and that he now had hopes of their being 
soon removed altogether : that as her great fortune was en- 
tirely in her own power, as she had no children, and was in 
herself a woman disposition and of a cheerful temper, 
it and much domestic happiness 








We all know, gentlemen, continued he, turning a t 
from Zeluco to the other officers, that the love of soldiers, 
important as it 1s to those who command them, may be ac- | 
quired on easier terms than that of any other set of men; be- | 
cause the habit of obedience in which they are bred, inclines | 
them to respect their officers; unbiassed equity in the midst | 


lover; and ha’ ade a cautious and minute inquiry ints 
the state of hor Hianste 
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them ; and from that moment formed the des. of supplant- 
ing his unsuspicious friend. 7 

ut he did not think it prudent to pay his court avowedly 
to a woman who was almost betrothed to another; and that 
other a person from whom he received hourly civilities, and 
whom he cis ging as his friend. 

He assailed her, however, with the eloquence of glances 
and sighs ; which, while he affected to conceal them from 
her, he took particular care should not escape her observation : 
and as often as they seemed to be discovered he endeavor- 
ed to blush, and then assumed an air of uneasiness and con- 
fusion. 

When he was in: her y, which happened as often 
as he decently could, ne added to this the most obsequious 
approbation of whatever she said ; and the general tendency 
af his discourse, though often addressed to others, was to 
adopt and illustrate those sentiments and opinions which he 
knew to be hers. 

By these means, aided by the graces of his person, he 
oulaly made advances on the heart of the widow ; und in 
a short time gained a decided preference over the old lover. 
But although this skilful engineer was fully sensible of the 
impression which he made, he declined sending an open 
summons, trusting that his masked battery of sighs and 

lances would extort from the fortress a proposal of surrender. 
To hasten which, he took care to engage the widow’s confi- 
deutia! maid in his interest, by ordering his own valet to make 
assiduous love to her, and instructing him in what manner 
to proceed after he had gained her heart. 

‘The attentive valet began his operations without loss of 
time. Having spent a few days in general seorgaes he 
told her that he had something of an important and very 
secret nature to communicate to her private ear. 

To my private ear! cried the maid. 

ft cd og my dear, said the valet, to yours, and to no 
other person’s. @e 

This so mightily raised the curiosity of the maid, that 
she gave him the rendezvous in a grove of her mistress’s 
garden; merely, as she herself repeatedly assured him, to 
know what this important matter was ; for she owned it was 
beyond the compass of her power to divine what it could be. 

he valet gained her heart as he had been ordered; and 
in the intervals of his own successful passion he observed 
the other instructions of his master. 





CHAPTER XI. 
© Rien ne pese tant qu’un secret ; 
Le porter loin est difficile aux dames ; 
Et je sais meme sur ce fait 
Bon nombre d’hommes qui sont femmes.” La Fontaine 

Arter having lived for some time together in a state of 
mutual happiness, the valet presented himself one day to his 
mistress with every appearance of sorrow. This tender- 
hearted maiden (for she had never been married) affection- 
ately inquired into the cause of his grief. The valet answered, 
That it was all on account of his unhappy master, who, from 
being the most cheerful of mankind, was of late become the 
most dejected and heart-broken. ; 

Have you no notion, said the maid, what has occasioned 
such a melancholy change ? 

No notion! replied the valet, I know but too well what has 
brought it about. , : 

And pray, for goodness’ sake, what can it be? said the 
maid impatiently. ; : y 

That, replied the valet, is what no earthly consideration 
will make me ever divulge. 

No! eried the maid; and for what reason? 

Because, said the valet, I have promised never to mention 
it to any human creature. — ; 

I insist upon knowing it immediately, said the maid. ; 

I beg you will not, cried the valet; it would be horrid in 
me to divulge a secret with which I have been intrusted—my 
master never would forgive me. 

Your mistress never will forgive you if you do not, said the 
maid. 

Only consider what you require of me, rejoined the valet ; 
to break my trust! T’o press such a thing is an attack on 
my honor. : 

Well, exclaimed the maid, have you not made an attack on 


my honor? Is all your pretended love come to this? To ree - 


fuse the first favor she ever asked to her who has granted you 
the last. Was there ever such ingratitude? O! I shall burst 
with vexation. Yes, continued she, weeping, if you do not 
immediately tell me the cause of your master’s misery, you 
will render me ten thousand times more miserable than he. 

There was noresisting such a rational and pathetic remon- 
strance. The valet unfolded the whole mystery. His poor 
master was desperately and hopelessly in love with her mis- 
tress ; for knowing that she was in some measure engaged to 
a friend of his own, he was a man of such delicate honor, that 
he would pine away his very soul in secret rather than inter- 
fere with a friend : that he ate little or no food ; never slept a 
wink ; sighed from morning to night:—and as for my own 

, continued the valet, how shal! I be able to support the 
loss of such a generous master ! for he is the most liberal of 
men ; one who thinks he never can sufficiently recompense 
those who do him even the smallest service. 

The maid expressed her admiration at the account he gave 
of his master, particularly at his neither eating nor sleeping ; 
she likewise approved very much of his sighing night and day 
for love. She knew that such things were common formerly, 
for in the course of her studies she had read of them in books. 
But I fear, said she, they are not much the fashion ras | 
lovers of the present age, Yet I must confess, continue 
she, that your master is to blame for not acquainting my mis- 
tress with his passion. 





He never will, replied the valet ; nothing will ever prevail 
on him to come in competition with his friend; he will rather 
pine away his very soul in secret. 

He is very much to blame, said the maid ; for allow me to 
put a case which has this moment come into my head, If 
so be that many men were to act in the same manner, it 
would be a great hardship on the fair sex; for many of them 
might accept a man who was not very agreeable to them, 
while others, whom they would have preferred, are pining 
away their souls in secret ; for, if they Senge pine in secret, 
how is a woman to know that they are pining at all? Anda 
prudent woman, continued the maid, will secure what she 
can get, rather than run the risk of getting nothing. It is 
therefore a clear case, that your master should speak out, 
and acquaint my mistress with his love; and who knows, 
added she with a significant nod to the valet, what may hap- 
pen, since your master is so generous a man ? 

Generous! cried the valet, you can have no notion how ge- 
nerous he is ; nobody ever did him a service without being re- 
warded far beyond their expectations; but as for speaking of 
his passion to your mistress, it is what he never will do ;— 
but no doubt it might be happy for both, that she knew how 
much he loves her; for I confess I tremble for his life: for 
rather than offer himself in competition with his friend, he 
= conceal the flame which consumes him within his own 

reast, 

Jesu Maria! cried the maid, conceal a flame within his 
breast! 

Yes, continued the valet, and sigh his soul to that last puff 
unobserved, like the dying flame in a dark lantern. 

The maid burst into tears at this affecting image ; and af- 
ter endeavoring to comfort her, he begged of her never to 
mention to any of the human race what he had told her,— 
but particularly not to her mistress. 

I am sure, replied the maid, my mistress would not deserve 
to be numbered among the human race, if she allowed so 
faithful a lover to expire in any such manner. 

It would, indeed, be ten thousand pities, said the valet ; but 
you will never give a hint of what I have told you. 

I give a hint! exclaimed the maid; I will be cut into ten 
thousand pieces first. 

So saying she left him, and went with all possible speed, 
and informed her mistress, as the valet expected, of all he had 
said ; ending the narrative, which the lady listened to with 
evident satisfaction, by declaring, that in the whole course 
of her life she had never heard of such an ardent lover as 
Signor Zeluco. 

Ardent! said the mistress; what can you know of his 





or 2 

All that I know, replied the maid, is that he carries a 
flame in his breast ; and is, besides, a much handsomer man 
than Don Lopes. 

Thy head, said the mistress, is always running on beauty 
—a prudent woman will think more of essential qualities, 

To be sure, every prudent woman, like your ladyship, will 
do so, replied the maid; but there is no judging for certain 
but by experience; though in all appearance Signor Zeluco 
has every essential quality as perfect as Don Lopes, and is 
a handsomer man into the bargan. 

Well, but, said the widow, smiling, you would not have 
me go and court this handsome man of yours—would you? 

0, assuredly, said the maid; I am always for support 
ing the dignity of our sex :—but I would have you to dismiss 
Don Lopes. 

What, before Signor Zeluco makes any proposal? cried 
the widow, 

Yes, said the maid, he will not dip an oar into the water 
till Don Lopes is dismissed: this I know from good authori- 
ty, that till you have given a final answer to Don Lopes, Sig- 
nor Zeluco rather than speak will expire. 

Expire! cried the widow. 

Yes, indeed, madam, I am assured that Signor Zeluco is 
that kind of man. 

He is a very extraordinary kind of man indeed then, ree 
sumed she. 

That I am informed for certain he is, said the maid ; for al- 
though he is languishing for love of your ladyship, yet rather 
- open his mouth to you on the subject he will certainly 

ie. 

Die! nonsense! cried the widow. 

Yes, die, cried the maid; and, what is worse, die in a 
ee at least, I am told that is what he is in dan- 
ger of, 


CHAPTER XII. 
Heroic Lave. 

ArHovGH the widow affected to laugh at the maid, and 
despise her advice, yet she had for some time been in expec- 
tation of a declaration of love from Zeluco; and having 
gathered from her maid’s discourse what the obstacle was 
which prevented it, after consulting her pillow, she deter. 
mined to overleap the barriers of female delicacy, and encou- 
rage him to a declaration of sentiments which were highly 
agreeable to her, 

Zeluco paid her a visit ata time when she was Seromngnd 
from all other company, and she had previously given 
that none should be itted while he remained with her. 

they met, the lady’s countenance was dressed in 
smiles, and her whole manner announced the most encourag- 
ed frankness, a the very st — — and solici- 
tude seemed to sit ing, and the si lespondency 
burst, as it were, involuntary from his om. ; 

They conversed for some time on indifferent subjects; but 
Zeluco displayed such absence of mind, and made so many 
pauses of melancholy import, that the conversation was con- 
tinually interrupted, 





I fear, said the lady tenderly, that some secret care 
upon your mind, % a 

Zeluco, heaving as profound a sigh as ever was heaved on 
any theatre, threw up his eyes, and was silent. 

hy will you not disclose the cause of your affliction? 
said the widow. 

Alas! madam, the cause of my misery cannot be remov« 
ed; my complaint is past remedy; why, therefore, should I 
disquiet others with sorrows which are peculiar to myself? 
especially, why should I disquiet those whose happiness it 
is my ardent wish, and would be my greatest pride, to pro- 
mote ? 

I know not whohave the honor to be of that number, said 
the widow with diffidence. 

My most fervent desire, madam, would be to promote the 
happiness o/——Here he hesitated, and seemed in a state of 
trembling confusion. 

he happiness of whom? cried the impatient widow, 

Alas! madam, do not insist upon my disclosing sentiments 
which I have so long striven to suppress, and still wish to 
conceal; sentiments condemned by the voice of friendship, 
though inspired by the purest love; sentiments which, if 
known, might render me odious and criminal in your eyes. 

Iam convinced you labor under a mistake, sir, said the 
widow ; pray tell me therefore whose happiness it is you wish 
so earnestly to promote ? 

The happiness of the most deserving and most amiable of 
her sex, cried Zeluco, fixing his eyes ardently on the widow; 
—but this blessing never will be in my power. 

If I am the person you allude to, said the lady, throwing 
her eyes modestly on the ground, and blushing with all her 
might, I must acknowledge that it is in your power more than 
in that of any man alive, 

There wasno resisting a hint so directly favorable as this, 
Angels and saints of heaven! cried Zeluco, am I awake, 
or am I deluded by a dream of felicity !——And so he pour- 
ed out a rhapsody extremely insipid in itself, but mightily 
relished by the hearer, This was followed by a long con- 
versation, in which the lady removed all the scruples of Ze- 
luco, by assuring him of what he was convinced was not 
strictly true, that she never had any intention of giving her 
hand to Don Lopes; and that although he, Zeluco, were 
entirely out of the question, she never would: that the gen- 
tleman was much mistaken if he had entertained any such 
hopes ; and she would seize the first opportunity that offered 
to inform him of this. Zeluco begged, if she was resolved 
on that measure, that she would execute it in the least of- 
fensive manner possible: an advice which she promised. to 
follow. 

In the next conversation which Don Lopes had with the 
widow, while, inspired by the most flattering hopes, he began 
to urge his suit, and was endeavoring to remove those objec- 
tions which the lady had formerly stated against a woman’s 
engaging in a second marriage ; an expression fell from her 
which did not so much imply a reluctance to a marriage as to 
choosing him for her husband. On his appearing surprised, 
and humbly requiring an explanation, the lady acknowledged, 
that the prejudice she had so strongly entertained against a 
seeond marriage was now effaced y his very judicious ar- 

ments, many of which would never have occurred to her un- 
instructed judgment, and she should always retain a grateful 
sense of the pains he had taken to free her mind from an er- 
ror so prejudicial to society. But, at the same time, after a 
thousand apologies, she confessed, that although she was 
convinced of the propriety of her marriage, yet she had not 
that degree of love for him which, in her opinion, was neces- 


, 8ary to constitute happiness in the marriage state. That she 


should be extremely glad to remain on a footing of friendship 
with him (for she really had a high esteem for his charac- 
ter), but unfortunately not the passtonate ardor of love, which 
alone could ensure felicity to a married couple ; and there- 
fore, on his account, as well as hers, she begged he would 
desist from his suit. 

The gentleman thanked her for her esteem, and the oblig- 
ing attention she displayed for his felicity ; hinted, that if she 
had been roy explicit sooner, it would have saved both 
herself and him some trouble; and begged to know whether 
he might be permitted to ask, if the sentiments she expressed 
proceeded entirely from her indifference to him, or were 
in part owing to a passionate ardor of love for some other 


man, 

After throwing her eyes on the ground, and covering her 
face with her handkerchief, the lady declared, that, contra: 
to her wishes, and without any design on his part, she felt 
such an attachment to his friend Zeluco, as rendered it high- 
ly improper for her to give her hand to another ; particula Pi 
p be was incapable of such injustice to a person for whom she 
pon hag high a regard as the gentleman to whom she then 
spoke. 

PYou are certain that Zeluco is unacquainted with the pre- 
ference which you give him? said the gentleman. 

I know not what he may suspect, answered the blushing 
widow ; I only know that he never explained himself to me, 
nor, I am convinced, ever will, whatever his sentiments may 
be, while it is believed that you continue your pursuit. _ 

My pursuit terminates here, madam ; and I will myself in- 
form Zeluco of his fortune, continued the generous 
Spaniard : since I cannot have the happiness I expected my- 
self, I will not stand in the way of another whom you pre- 
fer, and who very possibly may render you happier than I 
could, 

This well-meaning and candid man acquainted Zeluco, 
according to his declaration, of the widow's sentiments. 
The consummate hypocrite expressed great se and 
concern at the intelligence, and affected infinite reluctance, 
in accepting of a piece of good fortune, however desirable in 
itself, which had Pefallen him “at the expense of so dear a 
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friend. All this affectation and mummery was in due time 
overcome, and Zeluco’s nuptials with the widow were cele- 
brated in form. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“ On ne trouve guére d’ingrats, tant qu’on est en état de faire du 
bien.” Rochefoucault. 


As the gentleman who so generously had quitted his claim 
had never, during his courtship, shown any anxiety on the 
subject of settlements, Zeluco also waved all discussion of 
that kind, that he might appear equally disinterested. He 
knew, however, that by the lady’s will, as it then stood, her 
fortune, if she should have no children, would devolve to one 
of her relations. This destination he thought he should pre- 
vail upon her at his leisure to alter; and as the lady was 
near years of age, and never had a child by her former 
husband, or, as far as he knew, by any other person, Zeluco 
thought there was little danger of his being shoved out of her 
fortune, either by her relations or his own offspring. The 
lady herself, indeed, did not look upon her having a pretty 
numerous posterity in such a desperate light as it appeared 
to others : for in her latest settlement, which was not of an 
old date, she had specified the provision of her second be- 
gotten son or daughter ; her third, her fourth, and so on, and 
with the most laudable and truly maternal solicitude she had 
amply provided for a dozen of her expected progeny. 

eluco appeared equally obsequious after marriage as be- 
fore, making.every effort in his power to engross and secure 
the affections of his spouse, who on her part became eve 
day more dotingly fond of him ; and at length, all the regard, 
indness, and Cisadship, she formerly felt for other relations 
and connexions, were totally effaced, and the whole affection 
of her heart centred in her beloved husband. 

One idea, however, intruded into her mind, and disturbed 
her happiness; this arose from her husband’s profession, 
which she dreaded might occasion a separation between 
them, and expose him to the hardships and dangers of war. 
She often conjured him, therefore, with all the eloquence of 
love, to abandon a situation which kept her in perpetual 
alarm, and embittered the sweetest enjoyments of her life. 

Zeluco disliked the profession as much as his lady, and 
was fully resolved to quit it; but he was equally resolved to 
make his yielding to her entreaties subservient to another 
plan which now occupied his thoughts. 

He always replied to her endearing solicitations on that 
head with every appearance of grateful acknowledgment, ex- 
pressing at the same time the greatest reluctance to give u 
a profession of which he was passionately fond, and in whic: 
he expected to obtain glory and preferment. 

affecting contest was often renewed. On one occa- 
sion, Zeluco. exaggerating the advantages he might derive 
from continuing in the service, said, that if he should be as 
fortunate as some other officers, he might be enabled one day 
to redeem the estate of his ancestors, and appear with splen- 
dor and reputation in his native country. He probably ex- 
ected, that in consequence of this hint she would have put 
it in his power immediately, by making over her fortune to 
him ;—but whether from not fully comprehending the import 
of what he said, or from some remains of prudence, she made 
no direct answer; and her fears respecting her V's 
profession seemed to relapse into a slumber, when they were 
suddenly roused by her receiving an anonymous letter from 
one who pretended great anxiety for her happiness, at the 
same time informing her, that war would very soon be de- 
clared ; that her husband’s regiment was destined for imme- 
diate service, in a secret expedition, of which he himself had 
already received intimation, though out of tenderness he con- 
cealed it from her. 

This alarming news at once awakened her apprehensions 
and lulled her prudence. She tenderly expostulated with her 
husband for concealing intelligence of such infinite impor- 
tance to her peace of mind. ithout absolutely admitting 
the truth of her information, he used it as a fresh argument 
against the propriety of his quitting the army. If he had hesi- 
tated, even in the time of peace, how could he in honor 
agree to it on the eve of war? This convinced her of the truth 

the intelligence. 

But you have not heard, cried the half-distracted woman, 
that war is yet deciared ? 

With whatever certainty it may be expected, it assuredly 
is not actually declared, replied Zeluco; if that were the 
case, even you, my dearest love, could no longer wish that I 
should leave the army ; nor could [ after that allow of any 
entreaty on the subject, 

Well, thank Heaven, it is not yet too late, cried she; and 
immediately leaving Zeluco, she ordered an irrevocable deed 
to be made out, by which her whole fortune, real and person- 
al, was transferred to her husband. This she showed him ; 
telling him at the same time, that she should deliver it into 
his possession the moment that he resi his commission. 
After the highest expression of admiration at what he term- 
ed her generosity of soul, and some very heroic sentiments de- 

i the reluctance with which he had sacrificed the hopes 
of military glory, he concluded, by | aline froma 
Spanish poet, equivalent to this from Pope’s Eloisa : 

“ Fame, wealth, and honor, what are ye to love ?” 


This serap of poetry, though not very applicable on such an 
occasion, was heard with rapture, and considered by the en- 
amoured lady as exceedingly in point. 
Having obtained liberty to — he quitted the army, to 
= great joy of his lady, and of the regiment to which he be- 
longed, 





* guard against the overflowin 





CHAPTER XIV. 
‘ Proprium humani ingenii est, odisse quem ame” 
‘acit. 

THE heroic mark of love above mentioned was the last that 
Zeluco was solicitous of receiving from his lady; for he 
seemed ever after very willing to dispense with all indica- 
tions of her passion, and his expressions of affection towards 
her diminished in their energy from this period. She, at first 
with gentleness, and afterwards with a mixture of acrimony, 
remonstrated with him on this alteration, But it has been 
observed, that complaints and remonstrances seldom prove 
restoratives to a languid love. In the best and mildest dis- 
positions they do no good, in acrimonious dispositions they 
exasperate the disease. 

Zeluco bore the murmurings of his wife from the beginning 
with but an ill-dissembled patience, became more more 
morose and sulky as they were continued, and his behavior 
terminated in avowed contempt and open abuse. 

The unhappy woman, finding herself thus neglected, in- 
sulted, and despised by the person on whom she had fixed 
her affections and bestowed her whole fortune, gradually 
sunk into despondency ; and after enduring all the bitterness 
of self-reproach, she died at the end of two years. 

Disappointment and disquietude had attended Zeluco through 
the whole of his life : notwithstanding the great acquisition 
of fortune he derived from his marriage, even his matrimonial 
state had been embittered with continual chagrin. This was 
the natural effect of his own vicious conduct; yet, by a 
partiality of self-deceit, which is very common, he always 
imputed his missing of happiness to other causes: few peo- 
ple blame themselves, while it is in the power of self-love to 
twist the charge against others. All the discontent and fret- 
fulness which Zeluco experienced during the tifetime of his 
wife, he thought originated in the ill-humor and bad temper 
of that unhappy woman. 

When he was freed therefore from what he considered as 
the only obstruction to his happiness, he expected that what 
he had hitherto pursued without attaining, was at last within 
his reach, 

But to render his felicity more certain and permanent, he 
thought it necessary to bring his estate to the highest pitch of 
pp stems = pe be — to return to Europe, 
and there in splendor and m cence enjoy every pleasure 
that his heart ‘chd desire. -_ ne 

In the prosecution of this p'an he labored with such assi- 
duity and impatience as kept himself in everlasting fretfulness, 
and proved fatal to several of his slaves, some of whom ex- 
pired under the exertions he forced them to make, and others 
under the punishments he inflicted for the smallest remiss- 
hess or neglect. 

Zeluco was now in that situation in which the understand- 
ing cannot improve, and the disposition is the most likely to 
degenerate : avoiding and being avoided by every person of a 
hberal and independent mind ; tring almost constantly on his 
own estate, with a set of people over whom he had unlimited 
power ; seeing no person whose character he much respected, 
or whose censure he so much dreaded as to put him on his 
of passion, or make him check 
the impulses of caprice ; of course he became every day 
more unreasonable, passionate, and cruel ; and at length was 
unable to hear with patience the most candid and rational 
remonstrance, flying into violent fits of rage on the most 
trivial occasions ; and when his domestics had the good for- 
tune to execute his orders with such precision and rapidity as 
left him not the least pretence for blame, he then turned his 
rancor on the climate and soil, the vicissitudes of the weather, 
bursting into ridiculous fits of passion at the commonest and 
most inevitable occurrences. 

The daily habit which this odious man thus acquired of 
tormenting himself, would have afforded satisfaction to all 
who were witnesses to it, had it not been accompanied with the 
diabolical propensity to harass and torment all those unfortu- 
nate creatures whom providence, for reasons we cannot pene- 
trate, subjected to his power. 

When a man of a good disposition is of a peevish, fretful, 
and capricious temper, which pater ee is sometimes the 
case, the uneasiness which he needless y ives himself is 
lamented by those who are acquainted with his entire cha- 
racter. But when a villain is the slave of caprice, and of 
course a self-tormentor, his misery affords satisfaction and 
amusement toall who know him. And although they durst not 
display it openly, yet it undoubtedly gave secret satisfaction 
to every one of this wretched man’s slaves, to be witnesses 
to the disquietude and misery of their persecutor. 

Zehaab basing been represented as avaricious as well as 
cruef, it may be said that the first of those dispositions would 
prove a restraint upon the last; and that the suggestions of 
self-interest would prevent his pushing cruelty the length of 
endangering the lives of his slaves. 

It is acommon argument against the necessity of new laws 
for the protection of slaves, that they need no protection from 
a just and humane master, because he will never injure them ; 
nor from a master of an opposite character, because his own 
interest will be their protection: but let it be remembered, 
that men who are not naturally compassionate, who are de- 
void of religious impressions, and in the habit of giving vent 
to every gust of ill-humor, are apt, in the violence of rage, to 
become deaf to the voice.of common sense and interest, as 
well as of justice and mercy. An unfortunate gamester 
throws the cards into the ap regrets that they have not 
feeling; a choleric man breaks and destroys the furniture of 
his house, however valuable: and how often do we see men 
in an absurd rage abuse their most serviceable cattle! But 
a thousand causes, which must occur to every one, expose 
human creatures to the vindictive rage of ill-tempered proprie- 
tors, in a much greater degree than inanimate or the 
brute creation ever can be, And we find, in fact, that cruel 








and passionate masters, however interested in other respects, 
do gratify their ill-humor against their most valuable slaves at 
the expense of their interest. 

It will be alleged, that in all the Christian colonies the 
slaves are so far protected from the injustice of their masters, 
that none of them can be condemned capitally, but after a 
trial in a court of justice. Long experience has made it clear, 
however, that the proprietors of land in those colonies, Chris- 
tians as they are, show little disposition to listen to the com- 
plaints of slaves, or interfere with each other respecting the 
manner in which slaves are treated; and when it is whis- 
pered about, that a slave has expired under the lash, or has 
died in consequence of the arbitrary punishment of his master, 
people in general are not fond of the trouble of collecting 

roofs, or appearing in the character of accusers ; particu- 
ay when the delinquent is a white man, of interest perhaps 
in the colony, and the sufferer a black slave. Besides, there 
pe in many instances be a full conviction of the crime, 
yet the criminal may not be deemed within the grasp of 
those vague laws which the policy of Europe has thought 
sufficient for the protection of slaves from the cruelty of their 
masters. The law may direct, that a master shall not order 
more than a limited number of a to be inflicted for an 
fault that his slave commits. But if the law requires no proo! 
of the fault, except the allegation of the master, what security 
has the slave that he shall not be punished unjustly, or that 
his master shall not, as often as he please, repeat the pun- 
ishment at such intervals as keep him out of the reach of the 
law? It must be owned that the slave has no security from 
such abuses, which is tantamount to putting it in the master’s 
wer to torture his slaves to death with impunity. Such 
jaws are no safeguard, but rather a mockery of the unhappy 
race of men they pretend to protect. 

This unlimited power, which is left in the hands of the 
masters, has a bad effect both on the slave and the master. 
It tends at once to render the first more wretched, and the 
second more wicked. How many men have, for a great part 
of their lives, supported the character of well-disposed good- 
natured people; and on going from Europe to the West In- 
dies, becoming proprietors of slaves, have gradually 

‘own ——— capricious, haughty, and cruel! Even 

eluco, though of a capricious, violent, and selfish disposition, 
was not naturally cruel; this last grew upon him in conse- 
— of unlimited power. His severity to the soldiers arose 

rom a desire of gaining the favor of the commander, by ren- 
dering the men under his immediate command more expert 
than others. In pushing this point, he disregarded, indeed, 
the sufferings of the men; b his ive selfish 
engrossed all his feelings, and left him quite indifferent to the 
feelings of others ; he still was not positively cruel. Unin- 
fluenced by passion or rage, he had no satisfaction in giving 
pain ; he was only unconcerned whether they suffered or not. 
And afterwards, when he became the absolute master of a 
great number of unfortunate creatures, whom he considered 
as his property, he thought he had a rigkt to make the most 
of them. And he was informed by those who have heads for 
such a calculation, and hearts to act in consequence of it, 
that to force slaves to their utmost exertions, and purchase 
new ones as the old expire, is, upon the whole, more eco- 
nomical than to treat them with a certain degree of gentleness, 
and oblige them to no more labor than is proportioned to their 
strength, although, by this means, the purc would be 
less frequent. A person who passed for a very sensible man, 
who formerly kept an inn on one of the great posting roads 
in England, and was at this time a considerable proprietor 
of | in one of the West India islands, had assured him, 
that he had found this to hold with regard to post horses ; and 
the argument was equally just when applied to slaves. Ze- 
luco therefore had originally no direct intention of injuring 
his slaves ; his view was simply to improve his estates to the 
utmost; but in the execution of this plan, as their exertions 
did not keep pace with his impatience, he found it necessary 
to quicken them by an penny Tae of the whip. This 
produced discontent, nurmurs, sulkiness, sometimes upbraid- 
ings, on their parts; rage, threats, and every kind of abuse, 
on his: he saw hatred in their looks, he presumed revenge 
in all their hearts ; he became more and more severe, and 
treated them as he imagined they wished to treat him, and 
as he was conscious he deserved to be treated by them: at 
length he arrived at that shocking point of depravity, to have 
a gratification in punishing, independent of any idea of utility 
or advantage to himself. 

This, unfortunately for a large proportion of mankind, is of- 
ten the progress of unlimited power, and the effect which it 
too frequently produces on the human character. : 

If the reign of many European proprietors of estates in the 
West Indies were faithfully recorded, it is much to be feared 
that the capricious cruelties which pon those of Caligula 
and Nero would not seem so incredible as they now do. 
And perhaps no memoirs could be more affecting to a candid 
and humane mind, than those of many negroes, from the ume 
of their being brought from the coast of Guinea, till their 
death in the West Indies. The fate of one of Zeluco’s slaves, 
called Hanno, being connected with our purpose, may, with- 
out impropriety, be mentioned here. 








CHAPTER XV. 
—— Merciful Heaven! 

Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous bok 
Splitt’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
Than the soft myrtie ! O, but man! proud man! 
Drest in a little brief authority, , 
Most ignorant of what he ’s most assured, 
His glassy essence—like an angry a 
Plays fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep.—— 


Shak. . 
Hanno, the slave mentioned at the end of the foregoing 
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chapter, allowed symptoms of compassion, povines of indig- 
nation, to escape from him, on hearing one of his brother 
slaves ordered to be punished unjustly. Zeluco, having ob- 
served this, swore that Hanno should be the executioner, 
otherwise he would order him to be punished in his stead. 

Hanno said, he might do as he pleased ; but as for himself, 
he never had been accustomed to that office, and he would 
not begin by exercising it on his friend. Zeluco, in a trans- 
port me rage, ordered him to be lashed severely, and renewed 
the punishment at legal intervals so often, that the poor man 
was thrown into a languishing disease, which confined him 
constantly to his bed. 

Hanno had been a favorite servant of his lady’s before her 
marriage with Zeluco; he was known to people of all ranks 
on the island, and esteemed by all who knew oe The Irish 
soldier, who had carried the commanding officer from the 
field, as was related above, was taken into that gentleman’s 
service some time after, and remained constantly in his fa- 
mily from that time; this soldier had long been acquainted 
with Hanno, and had a particular esteem for him. As soon 
as he heard of his dangerous situation, he hastened to see 
him, carried him wine and other refreshments, and continued 
to visit and comfort him during his languishing illness. Per- 
ceiving at last that there was no hope of his recovery, he 
thought the last and best good office he could do him was to 
carry a priest to give him absolution and extreme unction. 

As they went together,—I should be very sorry, father, 
said the soldier, if this poor fellow missed going to heaven ; 
for, by Jesus! I do not Pelieve there is a worthier soul there, 
be the other who he pleases. 

He is a black, said the priest, who was of the order of St. 
Francis. 

P His soul is whiter than a skinned potatoe, said the sol- 
ier. 

Do you know whether he believes in all the tenets of our 
— said the priest. 

e is a man who was always ready to do as he would be 
done by, replied the soldier. 

That is something, said the Capuchin, but not the most 
essential. Are you certain that he is a Christian ? 

O, I'll be damned if he is not as pretty a Christian as your 
heart can desire, said the soldier; and I’ll fire you a proof 
that will rejoice your soul to hear.—A soldier of our regi- 
ment was seized with the cramp in his leg when he was bath- 
ing; so he hollaed for assistance, and then went plump to 
the bottom like a stone. Those who were near him, Chris- 
tians and all, swam away as fast as their legs could carry 
them, for they were afraid of his catching hold of them. But 
honest Hanno pushed directly to the place where the soldier 
had sunk, dived after him, and, without more ado, or so much 
as saying By your leave, seized him by the hair of the head, 
and hauled him ashore ; where, after a little rubbing and 
rolling, he was quite recovered, and is alive and merry at 
this blessed moment. Now, my dear father, I think this was 
behaving like a good Christian, and, what is much more, like 
a brave Irishman too. 

Has he been properly instructed in all the doctrines of the 
Catholic church ? said the priest. 

That he has, replied the soldier, for I was after instructing 
him yesterday myself; and as you had told me very often 
that believing was the great point, I pressed that home. By 
Jesus, says I, Hanno, it does not signify making wry faces, 
but you must believe, my dear honny, as fast as ever you can, 
for you have no time to lose ;—and, poor fellow, he entreated 
= to "ed no more about it, and he would believe whatever I 

eased. 

. This satisfied the father. When they arrived at the dying 
man’s cabin, now, my dear fellow, said the soldier, I have 
brought a holy man to give vou absolution for your sins, and 
to show your soul the road to heaven ; take this glass of wine 
to comfort you, for it is a hellish long journey. 

They raised poor Hanno, and he swallowed the wine with 
difficulty. 

Be not dismayed, my honest iad, continued the soldier, for 
although it is a long march to heaven, you will be sure of 
glorious quarters when you get there. i cannot tell you ex- 
actly how people pass their time, indeed ; but by all accounts 
there is no very hard duty, unless it is that you will be oblig- 
ed to sing psalms and hymns pretty constantly ; that to be 
sure you must bear with: but then the devil a scoundrel who 
delights in tormenting his fellow-creatures will be allowed to 
thrust his nose into that sweet plantation ; and so, my dear 
Hanno, God bless you! all your sufferings are now pretty 
well over, and I am convinced io will be as happy as the 
day is long in the other world all the rest of your Iie, 

The priest then began to perform his office ;—Hanno heard 
him in silence,—he seemed unable to speak. 

You see, a good father, said the soldier, he believes in 
all you say. You may now, without any further delay, give 
him absolution and extreme unction, and every thing needful 
to securé him a snug birth in paradise. 

You are fully convinced, friend, said the priest, addressing 


the dying man ina solemn manner, that it is only by a firm . 


belief in all the tenets of the holy catholic church, that 
God love your soul, my dear father, interrupted the soldier, 
give him absolution in the first place, and convince him after- 
wards ; for, upon my conscience, if you bother him much 
longer, the poor creature’s soul will slip through your fin- 


ers. 
. The priest, who was a good-natured man, did as the sol- 
dier requested. 

Now, said the soldier, when the ceremony was over, now, 
my honest fellow, you may bid the devil kiss your b——de, 
for you are as sure of heaven as your master is of hell ; 
where, as this reverend father will assure you, he must suf- 
fer to all eternit 


e hope he will not suffer so long, said Hanno m a faint - 





voice, and speaking for the first time since the arrival of the 
riest. ' 

. Have acare of what you say, friend, said the priest, in a 

severe tone of voice: you must not doubt of the eternity of 

hell torments. If your master goes once there, he must re- 

main for ever. 

Then I’ll be bound for him, said the soldier, he is sure 
enough of going there. 

But I hope in God he will not remain for ever, said Hanno 
—and expired. 

That was not spoken like a true believer, said the priest; 
if I had thought that he harbored any doubts on such an cs- 
sential article, I should not have given him absolution, 

It is lucky then that the poor fellow made his escape to 
heaven before you knew any thing of the matter, said the 
soldier. 

As the soldier returned home from Hanno’s cabin, he met 
Zeluco, who, knowing where he had been, said to him, how 
is the d—d scoundrel now ? 

The d—d scoundrel is in better health than all who know 
him could wish, replied the soldier. 

Why, they told me he was dying, said Zeluco. 

If you mean poor Hanno, he is already dead, and on his 
way to heaven, said the soldier ; but as for the scoundrel who 
murdered him, he’!! be d——d before he get there. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
The Portuguese. 

Some time after this an occurrence took place, which con- 
tributed more to render Zeluco less cruel to his slaves than 
all the occasional attacks of compunction he felt for the death 
of Hanno, or than all the laws existing for the protection of 
Negro slaves. 

A rich Portuguese merchant, who had been settled for se- 
veral years in the town of Havannah, had lately purchased 
an estate contiguous to that of Zeluco, who displayed a 
great inclination to cultivate his acquaintance by every kind 
of polite attention. 

e frequently visited this merchant at his house in town, 
and offered him every kind of accommodation which his es- 
tate afforded, while the Portuguese was repairing a house 
on his new purchase for the reception of his family. 

This very obliging behavior of Zeluco seemed extraordi- 
nary to all those whv knew him, and did not know -that the 
merchant had a very handsome wife, who was fond of ad- 
miration, and not entirely free from coquetry. 

Zeluco was much struck with her beauty, and used all his 

art to seduce her. She, on her part, although not entirel 
insensible to the charms of his face and person, was still 
more pleased with the eclat of having a man of his rank and 
fortune among the number of her admirers, and probably had 
no idea of ever making any other use of him, This lady 
was one of that class of women, who, being kept out of the 
way of temptation, and not vigorously attacked, will preserve 
the citadel of their virtue inviolate through life. She was 
apt, however, through vanity, to expose some of the out- 
works a little too much, which invited the attacks of the ene- 
my ; and although she had no serious intention of ever for- 
mally surrendering the fort, she might possibly, through mat- 
tention, have allowed it to be surprised by a coup de main. 
’ This lady was allured into an epistolary correspondence 
with Zeluco; at first on the most trifling subjects, and with 
the knowledge of her husband, to whom she showed the bil- 
lets. By degrees, however, it happened that she received 
some which she thought it unnecessary to communicate. 

When the Portuguese brought his family to the house 
which he had repaired for their reception, Zeluco’s inter- 
course with them was more frequent; and he often walk- 
ed with the husband and wife in a sequestered field, situated 
between his own house and that of her husband. 

With some difficulty Zeluco at length prevailed on her to 
promise to meet him at this place towards the close of an 
evening, when he knew that her husband would be engaged on 
business, which would necessarily detain him very late, at the 
house of a gentleman who lived at a considerable distance, 

From the time that Zeluco’s correspondence with the lady 
became of a nature that she was rather shy of communicat- 
ing, he always employed one particular slave, who, he imagin- 
ede was very cordially attached to him on account of a few 
indulgences which were granted to him previous to his being 
intrusted as an agent in this business. 

In this conjecture, however, Zeluco was greatly mistaken ; 
those slight favors had not eradicated from the man’s mind 
that hatred and thirst for revenge which his master’s former 
treatment had planted there. 

Having come to the knowledge of the intended interview, 
he pecs: went and communicated all he knew to the hus- 
band, and returned rejoicing in the hope that his detested 
master would be assassinated that very night. 

The lady, however, had accidentally seen this slave with 
her husband, and remarked, that from the time the slave had 
spoken to him, he was uncommonly thoughtful, morose, and 
agitated. 

This led her to suspect that her husband was informed of 
the appointment, which she herself had already begun to re- 
pent He and to hesitate about keeping. 

After maturely weighing every circumstance, she deter- 
mint to reveal to her fpecand what she thought he knew 
already. 

She approached him therefore with an air of sincerity and 
contrition, saying, she was about to acquaint him with some- 
thing which lay like a load upon her mind; that she had 
without scruple indulged an acquaintance witi: Signor Zeluco, 
on account of the friendship he expressed for her husband, 
and his polite and obliging behavior to herself; but that of 
late she had been surprised at a change in his manner of ad- 





dressing her, which had terminated in a declaration of love : 
that she had been restrained from mentioning this to him soon- 
er, being unwilling to give him uneasiness, and in hopes that, 
from the manner in which she had received his declaration, 
he would not venture to renew it: but finding he persisted in 
his criminal assiduities, and had even gone the length of pro- 
posing that she should meet him privately and unknown to 

er husband, she thought herself bound in duty to conceal 
this behavior of Zeluco’s no longer, but to inform her hus- 
band of the whole. 

Here she made a full stop:—and the husband, perceiving 
that she meant to add nothing further, said,—Have you then 
informed me of the whole? 

She took heaven and earth to witness that she had. 

I did not hear you mention that you had promised to meet 
him, said the husband. 

The lady, having recovered from a short embarrassment 
which this observation occasioned, replied, that she had been 
so much shocked with the proposal, and in such confasion, 
that she could not now pooding: every word of what she had 
said; but that she had immediately (of him: and whatever, 
added she, has fallen from me, which he may construe into a 
promise, I am conscious that [ should never have gone near 
the place: of the truth of this, the information I have just 
given you is a sufficient proof; and if I have erred in con- 
cealing this matter so long, my error proceeded from a desire 
of preventing mischievous consequences, and out of tender- 
ness to you. 

The eloquence and fair pretences of the wife at length lull- 
ed the suspicions and soothed the rage of her spouse with re- 
spect to herself; but his rancor against Zeluco remained in 
full force, and he threw out some threats of determined re- 
venge. The wife was alarmed at this ; for although she was 
now resolved never to renew the intrigue, yet being conscious 
that she was in some degree to blame herself, she would wil- 
lingly have prevented any mischief from befalling Zeluco : 
with this view she begged of her husband to overlook and de- 
spise the vain attempt which had been made, and leave the 
man to be punished by the mortification of disappomtment, 
and the thoughts of the ridiculous light in which he must be 
conscious that he stood in the sight of both. The husband 
seemed to acquiesce in his wife’s reasoning, but was deter- 
mined to satisfy his revenge, a plan for which had already 
occurred to him. 

Having persuaded his wife to go to bed earlier than usual, 
he dressed himself in her clothes, and tarowing a white man- 
tle over his head and shoulders, he slipped secretly out of his 
house, and with vindictive impatience walked to the place of 
rendezvous, where Zeluco had been waiting ever since the 
appointed moment. 

ith reviving joy, and by the glimmering light of the stars, 
he perceived a person in female attire approaching; and 
never doubting but it was the object of his wishes, he sprang 
forward with bounding velocity to meet her embrace ; but at 
that instant his boiling blood was frozen on hearing the fol- 
lowing words pronounced in an unnatural voice,—The spirit 
of thy wife, she who fell a victim to thy perfidious cruelty, 
sends thee this. On which the Portuguese plunged his stilet- 
to into the breast of Zeluco, who immediately fell to the 
ground, The blow was given with good-will; the weapon 
rushed to the hilt; and the husband, convinced he had killed 
him, returned ooety to his own house, without his wife or 
any of the family having suspected that he haa gone abroad. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
The reward of inhumanity. 


Zexvco lay for some time on the ground before he could 
collect his terrified and scattered senses ; and when he had 
in some degree recovered them, he was still unable to account 
for what had happened: sometimes he believed he had in 
reality seen the ghost of his deceased wife ; and every cir- 
cumstance of his ungrateful and perfidious conduct to her 
rushing on his memory, at a moment when he thought him- 
self on the point of entering into a state of retribution, filled 
his mind with horror, and drove him to the brink of madness, 
from which perhaps he was saved by the quantity of blood he 
lost as he lay on the ground. — 

After passing several hours in a state of terror and remorse, 
the day beginning to dawn, he felt himself, though in a very 
weak condition, able to move; and at length, by the aid of a 
tree, at whose root he had fallen, he got upon his legs, and 
then attempted to move towards his own house ; but soon 
through faintness sunk again to the ground, where he lay a 
cundionaite time longer in anguish and a | of relief. 
At length he saw some of his own slaves going to their morn- 
ing labor. 

sf a tone very different from that in which he had been ac- 
customed to address them, with whining humility he implored 
their succor, and begged they would have the goodness to 

him home. ‘ 2 ; 

At the sound of a human voice expressive of distress the 
slaves sprang eagerly to give their assistance ; but the instant 
they perceived it was their master, they ve short with 
looks of abhorrence, as it had not been a man but a wounded 
serpent they saw writhing on the . Some turned 
aside, willing to be thought not to have observed him; others 
looked as if they enjoyed his me None offered him 
ussistance ; and it is not probable he would ever have reach- 
ed his own house alive, had not one of his managers joi 
them. By his authority he was at last carried thither, and 
the best medical and surgical aid was immediately sent for. 
The wound upon the first examination was thought mortal ; 
and the universal satisfaction that this occasioned, as soon as 
it circulated among this detested man’s slaves, was very 
evident, in spite of all their endeavors to control their fea- 
tures and gestures, After languishing many weeks, how- 
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